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OLOSSEUM. — NEW AT TRAC- 
TIONS.—View of the POLAR REGIONS, Ruins of 
Netley Abbey, and Grand River of China, p« inted by Messrs. 
Danson and Son ; Silver Mine in full work, &c., with the 
grand Panorama of Paris, aud other exhibitions as usual. 
Open daily from Half-past Ten till Five, and from Seven till 
half-past Ten, Music from Two till Five, and during the 
evening. Admission, 2s.; children and schools half-price.— 
N. B.—Stalactite Caverns are a separate charge of 6d. each 
person. 


CYCLORAMA, Albany-street. Admission, Is.— A grand 
Moving Panorama of LISBON and the EARTHQUAKE in 
1755 is exhibited daily at Two, Half-past Three, Half-past 
Seven, and Nine, illustrated by appropriate music on the 
New Grand Apollonicon.—-Children and schools half-price. 


pemeee 


ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 

having removed to more commodious and extensive 
Premises, No. 85, QUEEN-STREET (seven doors from 
Cheapside, ) respectfully invite Parents, Guardians, Con- 
ductors of Schools, &c., and Young Persons themselves, to an 
Inspection of their large and varied Stock of JuvENILE 
Books, for which this House has been long celebrated, as 
well as of their standard and useful Publications. 











A Catalogue forwarded, free, to all parts of the kingdom, 
on receipt of a letter addressed to Messrs. WiLLIAM TEGG 
anp Co., 85, Queen-strect, Cheapside. 


OE 


NGLISH LITERATURE.—MR. B. 


H. SMART, will be happy to give gratuitous expla- 
nation to ladies and gentlemen using, or intending to use 
any of the following of his works in tuition, and who may 
find a difficulty in making a transition from other works to 
these : The Accidence of English Grammar ; the Principles; 
the Manual of Exercises; and the Key; the Manual of 
Rhetoric; and the Manual of Logic. Their peculiarity is, 
that they are based on the true relation of language to 
thought,—a relation aimost universally misapprehended.— 
Apply, during January, on Wednesdays between two and 
five: 55, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park.—Mr. Smart con- 
tinues, as usual, to instruct pupils in Elocution. 











+ y aa 
DUCATION.—The FRENCH and 
GERMAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE, Church-house, 
Merton, Surrey, conducted by a French gentleman, recently 
principal of one of the mostextensive est: iblishments of Paris, 
combines all the advantages of a superior classical and com- 
mercial English education, with an enlarged system of con- 
tinental instruction. The family being French, “that language 
is always spoken. The pupils are instructed by the first 
professors, and are waited upon by French servants. The 
domestic arrangements are replete with comfort, and the 
situation of the house is most healthy, surrounded by several 
acres of its own grounds. Terms moderate. Prospectuses 
and references to parents of pupils of A. C., at the above ad- 
dress, and of Mr. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 





+ + : 
DUCATION.—A highly respectable 
and old-established BOARDING SCHOOL for GEN- 
TLEMEN, six miles from London. Terms 22 guineas per 
annum. The pupils are led to fe:l an interest in learning, 
its utility being recommended by kind treatment: the con- 
stant fear of correction, which is the principal cause of so 
many youths disappointing the expectations of their parents, 
is thereby avoided. The domestic arrangements are super- 
intended by the preceptor’s wife, and every solicitude is 
manifested to combine scholastic adv antages with the com- 
forts of home. Such confidence is entertained of satisfaction 
being afforded, that parents are permitted to withdraw their 
sons without notice. Prospectuses in answer to letters to 
D. J., 29, Mount-street, Westminster-road. 





Oo “BOOKSEL LE RS, Meee To be 
DISPOSED OF, an old-este .blished CONCERN in the 
book, stationery, and pri int-trade, in a large and flourishing 
town i in the west of England, in an excellent situs tion, and 
with a highly resy vectable connexion. The stock is in ex- 
cellent order, and with the fixtures would amount to about 
£2,000. The annual returns are about £3,000. A great 
Part of the capita’ might be left for a time in the business, 
at interest, on approved security. The premises are remark- 
ably commodious, and the rent moderate. The present pro- 
prietor is leaving ‘the business in co nsequence of his havi ing 
a wholesale concern in a different line at a distance, which 
requires his presence and entire attention. Application for 
particulars to be addressed to D. X. , care ot Mess”s. Derton 
and Co., Holborn-hill, and of Mes<rs. Graves and Co., Pall- 
mall; or personally to Mr. Darton, Holborn-hill 


Neto Publications. 
Just ready, a New rig ay Three Vols., 
ls. 6d., of 


crown 8yo., 


HE DRAMATIC WORKS of KIT 
™ MARLOWE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER 


Just ready, fep. 


oe. yILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly: 
p OEMS. By JOHN. HARW OOD, 
a Minor. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Pice adilly. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
ROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE 
LESSON BOOKS. These popular and useful School 

Books, very strongly bound in blue cloth, may now be had 
at the following prices : 
CROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE PRIMER, 24mo. 3d. 
CROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING, 18mo. Is. 
CROSSLEY’S SEQUEL, 18mo. cloth, 8d. 
CROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE READER, 12mo. Is. 6d. 
CROSSLEY’S COMPREHENSIVE CLASS BOOK, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 





Full allowance to Schools. 
London: Sirmpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. ; 
ApaAms, and Co. 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 
Price 3s. each work, in cloth. 
Kirtros PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND 
Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 
Settlers and Convicts. 
Wornum’s History of Painting. 
Pompeii; its Destruction and Re-discovery. 
Planché’s History of British Costume. 
Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties. 

Rambles by Rivers—‘‘ The Thames.” 
Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. 
Book of Table Talk. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 
Price 3s, each work, sewed. 3s. 8d. cloth, 4s. cloth, 


gilt edges 
RAIK’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
COMMERCE. 
Craik’s Spencer and his Poetry. 
Craik’s Bacon: His Writings “and P hilosophy. 
The Elephant, Horse, and Dog. By C. Knight and W. 
Martin. 
The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. Poole. 
The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 
Historical Parallels. By A. T. Malkin. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Pictures of English Life. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 
23 vols. Price 2s. each, sewed; 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s., cloth» 
gilt ed ges. 
“b # AMB’S TALES FROM SHAKS- 
PERE. 
. Vieusseux’s Napoleon Bonaparte: 
Deeds. 
3. Lost Senses, by Dr. Kitto :—Deafness and Blindness. 
. Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of Italian Painters. 
5. Lord Nugent’s Lands, Classical and Sacred. 
5. Tasso’s Recovery of Jerusalem, by Fairfax. 
. Mac Farlane’s Romance of Travel—The East. 
. Wittich’s Physical Geography. 
. Rennie’s Insect Architecture. 
. Lankester’s Food of Man. 
. Racine, Moliére, and the French Classical Drama. 
Madame Blaz de Bury. 
. Brougham’s Discourses on Instinct and on Science. 
3. Knight’s Volume of Varieties, and Capital and Labour. 
. Mind amongst the Spindles, and Memoirs of a Working 
Man. 
. Mac Farlane’s Italy. Lane’s Arabian Tales. 
5. Mac Farlane’s Life of Gresham. Knight’s Life of Caxton. 
. Miss Pratt’s Flowers and their Associations and the 
Field, Garden, and Woodland, 
. Banfield’s Industry of the Rhine. 
. Oregon Territory. Backwoods of Canada, 
tambles by Rivers, ‘‘ The Avon,” &e. 
- Sketches in Natural History — Monkeys, 
tecture. 
2. Sketches in Natural History—Bird Miscellanies. 
The Cid. By G. Dennis. Spanish Drama, By G, H. 
Lewis. 


C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


HAMILTON, 





Billow and Rock. 





His Sayings and His 


By 


Bird Archi- 








300KS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 
Price 2s. each volume, sewed. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. cloth, 
gilt edges 
RAIK’S HIS’ TORY OF LITERA- 
TURE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, 3 vols. 
Dodd’s Manufactures of Great Britain. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 
9 vol 


6 vols. 





Davis’s Chinese. 2 vols. 

Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of Geo. ITI. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. By Brougham and Bell. 

Old England Novelets. 2 vols. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. 

Cabinet History of England. 13 vols. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. _ 

I EWES BIOGRAPHICAL 
4 HISTORY OF PHII@SOPHY. 2 vols. cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health. 2 vols., cloth, 6s. 

Sketches in Natural History. Mammalia, 3 vols., cloth, 

Plutarch’s Lives. By Professor Long. 2 vols. cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 

Paris and its Historical Scenes. Cloth, 4s. 

Butler’s Hudibras. Cloth, ls. 6d. 

Wittich’s Travels in Norway. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Popular Tumults. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 





BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS 
HAKSPERE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS. By C. Knight. With Mlustrations by J. 
Harvey. Cloth, 13s. 
A Pictorial Life of Our Saviour. 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
The Pictorial Museum of Animated } 
34s. 6d. 
The Pictorial Sunday Book. By Dr. Kitto. 
Old England. A Museum of Natural Antiquities. 
cloth, 22. 5s. 
Old England’s Worthies. Cloth, 22s. 6d. 
The Pictorial Gallery of Arts. 2 vols., cloth, 34s. 6d. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


By Dr. Kitto. 1 vol., 


Nature. 2 vols., cloth, 
Cloth, 24s. 


2 vols., 





SUNDAY NOT THE SABBATH. 
2 published, price Is.; post free, 1s. 6d. 
| EXAMINATION OF THE 
Pe - THORITY FOR A CHANGE OF THE WEEKLY 
SABBATH at the Resurrection of Christ ; proving that the 
Practice of the Church, in Substituting the First Day of the 
Week, for the Appointed Seventh Day, is unsanctioned by 
the New Testament Scriptures. By JAMES A. B BOG, 
Author of “A Connected View of the Scriptural Evider 
of Christ’s Speedy Return,” &c. 
Published by the Author, 35, A 
Edinburgh; and Jamss NISBET 


rgyll Arcade ; 
and Co., 


Glasgow $ 
C. ZEIGLER, 
London. 





Just published for 1850. 
BRITISH ALMANAC 
1850. Price, sewed, One Shilling. 
THE COMPANION TO THE 
MANAC for 1850. Price, sewed, Half-a-Crown. 


The two bound together in neat cloth, uni- 
form with preceding years, price Four Shillings. 


H E fo r 


AL- 


COMPANION. 

and other Powers, 1 
—Fluctuations of 
Funds. 


CONTENTS_OF THE 
Part I.—-On Ancient and 
Modern Usage in Reckon- 
ing—On the Fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
—Chronological Account 
of the Connexion between 
England and India, con- 
tinued from 1832 to the 
present time — Railways 
of Great Britain — On 
Public Libraries—Coals, 
and the Coal Market of 
London--On the Water 
Supply of London—On the 
Cholera of 1849--European 


THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFI- 
CERS’ SHEET ALMANAC, for 1850. Price, Plain, 1 
siseaae 2s. 3d.; in Frame and Varnishe 4,7 78, 

\1so, Price 4s. cloth, or 4s. 6d. roam tuck. 

THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFF L- 

CERS’ POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIDE, for 1550, greatly 


extended. 
LONDON; CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STLEE tr, 


lic Docume nts—Ch ronicle 
of Session — Privaie I ill 
—Public Petit ns—Pu 

lic Improvements : 
Woodeut Iilustratw 

New Buildings Chri I 

of Occurrence - Ba 
ruptcy Analysis--Necr 
logy of 1849. 
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BISHOP WILSON ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Just ready, fep. 8vo., 4s., a New Edition, beautifully printed by Whittingham, 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD'S SUPPER; 


with the Necessary Preparation required : 


and the office of the Holy Communion ; with Proper Helps and Directions for 
n every Part thereof. By the Right Rey. THOMAS, LORD BISHOP of SODOR of MAN. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


SACRA PRIVATA. 


e Meditattons and Prayers of the Right Rey. Thomas Wilson, D,.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor of Man. Fep. 8v0., 4s. 


Witu1aM Picgenixe, 177, Piccadilly. 





NEW PERIODICAL. 


On Saturday, the 2nd of February, 1850, will be issued the First of a New Serial, to be entitled 


CHAMBERS’S 


PAPERS FOR 


THE PEOPLE. 


The remarkable success which attended the publication of CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTER- 


TRACTS—a work which left off with a weekly sale of 80,000 copies—has in some measure induced the 


TAINING i ; C 
Publishers-to project the present Serial, which, however, will differ considerably in scope and appearance from its pre- 
decessor, and be in various respects a novelty in Literature. 


s mainly addressed to that numerous class whose min¢ i Y 
lectures and publications, of the last twenty years, and who may now be presumed to crave a higher kind of 
: than can be obtained through the cheap periodicals hitherto established. These Papers—each to contain a dis- 
will embrace. History, Archeology, Biography, Science, the Industrial and Fine Arts, the leading topics in 
1omy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Personal Narrative, and other branches of Light Literature. The work 
prehend the usual field of the Quarterly Reviews and higher-class Magazines, while its period of publication 
render it accessible to a much larger section of the reading public. 









is have been educated by the improved schooling, and the 


7 he work will be published in Weekly Numbers, at Three-halfpence each ; in Monthly Parts, at Sevenpence ; and a 
Volume, consisting of Eight Numbers, will be issued every Two Months, done up in Coloured Fancy Boards, Price One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 





Published by W. and R. Campers, Blinburgh; Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London, and North John Street, 
Liverpool ; D. CuamBers, Argyle Street, Glasgow; J. M‘GuasHAN, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price ls., the Twenty-Second Thousand. 


YNAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
J UNSANCTIONED BY THE GOSPEL and UN- 
NECESSARY IN A CHRISTIAN STATE; a Letter to the 
Rev. Sir Jonn Pace Woop, Bart., B.C.L. By the Rev. 


HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A,, F.R.S., F.S.A,, late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Cuartes Gitpry, 5, Bishopsgate-street-without. 


NEW WORK by the Author of **HOME INFLUENCE.” 
Nearly ready, in one vol,, foolscap, 8vo. 
Ww‘ JMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: A Story 
Y of Domestic Life. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
** To show us how divine a thing 
A Woman may be made.” 
WorpDsworTu. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers. 





London : 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
'N Re-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 

Part 30 of the above is now ready, asare also Vols. 1 and 2, 
ontaining together upwards of 420 Plates and Descriptions, 
at £1. 19s. 6d. per Vol., bds. 

Copies of Vols. 1 to 7 comprising the Flowering Plants, in 
reat | ls, well adapted for Presents (this Work being the 
- nplete illustrated Flora of this or any country), at 

14, 7s. the set. 

To be had of the Proprietor Jupiru Sowrrsy, 3, Mead 
Place, Lambeth, and of all Booksellers. 








New Half-crown Books, bound tastily in fancy cloth, gilt 
€ for Christmas, Presents for Little Ladies and Little 
Gentlemen, both amusing and instructive. 

Wii H IS BEST? Being Stories 

about the Five Senses, and Divisions of the Globe. 

By the author of ** Stories of the Elements,” Sixteen Illus- 
‘CRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

KY By the Rev. J. YOUNG, M.A. With Twenty-eight 

Engravings, and Eight pages of Illustrations. 

QPRING FLOWERS and SUMMER 


a BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. Eleven pages of 
liustrations. 


TS EES AND THEIR USES. On 
F half sheet imperial, nicely lithographed, 6d. each. 

i. Contains the Ash, Pine, Oak, and Willow. 

2. the Beech, Fir, Box, and Birch. 

3. es the Mahogany, Cork, Cedar, and Elm. 

4 the Sugar-Maple, Gutta Percha, Walnut, and 






¢ above Four Sheets are both cheap, interesting, 

, either to copy for Drawing, or to paste in a Scrap 

ved in covers, 8d. é¢ach sheet. 

1 SON ThreadMeedle-street ; and of all Book- 
wellers, 





Just published, price 1s. 
HE DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
SHEET ALMANACK FOR 1850, Illustrated with a 
View of Lindisfarne Priory. 
Durham : GrorcE ANDREWS; London: F. and J. Rivyine- 
ron; Edinburgh : Wm. BLackwoop and Sons; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





POPULAR BOOKS. 
Each Book, 6d. extra, free by post. 


I- 
LATER’S UNIVERSAL SERIES. 
No. 3 USCOQUE. By GEORGE SAND, just ready. 
1. Sand’s Little Fadette. 
2. Jules Sandeau’s Madeleine, 
The most popular of George Sand’s works will appear in 
this series monthly, 16mo., crimson cloth, gilt, ls. each. 


Il. 
SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES. 


No. 12. THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. 
TUCKERMAN, (just ready), author of “Characteristics of 
Literature.” &c. Price 1s.; or morocco cloth, elegant, 
gilt sides, back, and edges ; for a Present, 1s. 6d. 

1. Emerson’s Twelve Essays. 

2. Beckford’s Vathek. 

3. Longfellow’s Hyperion. 

4. Longfellow’s Evangeline, 

5. Lamartine’s Raphael. 

6. Longfellow’s Kavanagh. 

7. Emerson’s Orations. 

8. Longfellow’s Belfry of Bruges. 

9. Meinhold’s Amber Witch. 
10. Emerson’s Eight Essays (2nd Series). 
11, Emerson’s Nature—Times—War, 
12, Tuckerman’s Thoughts on the Poets. 


Iil- 
16mo., green cloth, gilt, 1s. each, 
BREMER’S NOVELS. 
No. 10. THE NEIGHBOURS, Vol. I., on January 15. 
1, The H—- Family. 5. The Twins. 
2. Strife and Peace. 6. The President's Daughters. 
3 & 4. Home. 7&8. Nina. 
9. The Parsonage of Mora. 
Also, Miss Bremer’s other works, one on the 15th of each 
month, uniform with “ Slater’s Shilling Series,” 1s. each. 


IV. 


SLATER’S HOME LIBRARY. 


No. 6. MARRIED AND SINGLE, By §. T. ARTHUR. 
{just ready. 
Lee’s Log Cabin. 
Arthur’s Lovers and Husbands, 
Dumas’s Pauline. 
. Arthur’s Sweethearts and Wives, 
Christmas, its History, Amusements, &c. 
. Arthur’s Married and Single. 
12mo., fancy cover, 6d. each. 


London; Gzorcr Sater, 252, Strand. 


Oop 








Just published, price One Shilling, 


ASTERN CHURCHES: 
: containing Sketches of the NESTORIAN, AR.- 
MENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC, and ABYSSINIAN Com- 
munities. By the Author of “Proposals for Christian 
Union.” 
Lately published by the Same, 

SECOND EDITION, cloth, One Shilling, 
PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM. 
Considered with a view to UNITY. 

James Darina, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING, 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HIS- 
TORIES, makes a complete history of Europe com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the 
present time, in addition to their general truthfulness, as 
records of public national events, are interspersed with 
faithful descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, 
and condition of the people, in different epochs of their his- 
tory : the volumes consist of 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chroe 
nological Table, 3s. Gd. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 


LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 


LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d: ; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in eleth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound, 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foregn authorities, as Macpher- 
son’s Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, 
Smith’s and Adam’s Greek and Roman Antiquities; Dr. 
Arnold, Niebuhr, &c. With Questions to each chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a map of the Roman Empire; 
3s. 6@. bound in cloth, lettered. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY,—with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound, 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound, 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE. 
LAND and thee RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 


Just published, with illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 
ls. 6d. bound, the fifth edition of 
THE PLAY GRAMMAR, 
by Miss CORNER: also, by the same Author, and at the 
same price, EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
for the junior classes, : 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE 


to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: an easy Catechism of the 
most useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth :—CHARLES 
BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and USE OF 
THE GLOBES, seven maps, 2s., or without the maps and 
Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

A prospectus of Mr. Cornen’s Histeries may be obtained 
post free, on application to the Publishers. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LoNGMAN and Co,, Simpxin and Co., Hami- 
ton and Co., and Wuirraker and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and Tgae¢ and Co., Cheapside ; and all Booksellers, 


yon A] 
EASONABLE FESTIVITIES. 
At this period of the year, when friends and lovers 
assemble at the social board, or join in the mages of the 
dance, a more than usual anxiety is created for PERSONAL 
ATTRACTION, and the following unrivalled discoveries for 
the ToiLeT are called into increased requisition, namely— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for creating and sustain. 
ing a luxuriant head of hair, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRIOR, for im- 
parting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth. The Patronage 
of Royalty Decygboat Europe, and the high appreciation 
by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known infallible 
efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, 
and render them a peculiarly ELEGANT AND SEASON« 
ABLE PRESENT. 

BewakeE or Spurious Imirations.—The only GENUINE 
of each bears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS’” preceding that 
of the article on the Wrapper or Label, with thelr Signature 
at the foot, in Red Ink, thus—A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by re- 
pectable Chemists and Perfumers. 
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1850. ] THE CRITIC. 3 
NOTICE. refined, but energetic taste; a man withal pitiless as | on Kears; a man, moreover, of a anes nd stunted 
Zhe FourTH QuarTeaty Part of Tue Critic for 1849, is fearless, when it is necessary to bring down the scourge | intellect,a man who wished the world t o% his 
now ready, price 38., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- | of the Censor on the back of the charlatan, the sciolist, | cynical ill-nature as justice, and his concentraté pite 
lation and distant readers. haf 2 : . : ? ae 
or the fool. How far the first four of these wants are | as sagacity: a man whose chief titles to notice seem to 
Tae Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library satisfied at the present day we leave the present gene- | have be ” th: he becan lif ; ‘ +3 
Reeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and | °°" 1 at present day we leave the prese nt_gene- | have been, t nat 1e began — as a shoe l 
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Five of the World's eternal wants are—a man with a 
divine idea, moral or religious, burning in his heart, and 
which from his heart goes forth as a power to quicken 
and hallow in the hearts of others;—a great moral re- 

former, a man of valiant and sacred wrath to scourge 
the iniquities and to curse the abominations of men;—a 

man of sublime creative genius, the poetic Artist, whose 
faculty, whose vocation, it is to incarnate his own Age’s 
dream of Beauty, while realizing that Universal Ideal 

for which Humanity immortally yearns;—a man of 
action, who dominates by the whole height of his nature, 
and moulds and masters with a kingly hand of order 

the chaos of social anomaly and political strife;—and, 
what to a hasty glance may seem to have small relation 
With the preceding, a true and primordial Critic, a man 
of tenderest sensibility, of warmest phantasy, of catholic 
sympathies, of boundless knowledge, of cultivated and 





heart than of his mind into them; that they were too 
much tinged with his own personality, whereas the Critic 
should be eminently impersonal. Then his early cir- 
cumstances, his somewhat disjointed career, his isolation, 
and unhappy lot, prevented him from having that 
universality of culture which is so essential to the Critic. 
Next to Hazuirr we would place one almost as little 
appreciated as Hazrirr—him who for twenty years 
made Blackwood’s Magazine famous—Joun WILSON, 
He has a breadth, a health, and an opulence of mind 
which we miss in Hazurrr, while he wants Hazuirr’s 
unrivalled faculty of throwing a poetical garb over the 
profoundest metaphysical subtleties. The value, the 
charm of Wirson’s criticisms is their magnificent con- 
tempt for literary conventionalities. Read some of 
LAHARPE’s twaddle and then read an article of Joun 
Wirson’s, and the difference is as great as that between 
the show-room of a fashionable milliner and the grandeur 
of the Alps. Child of the mountain and of the mist, 
Witson has walked as a TrrAN among men; but more 
terrified by his gambols than astonished by his freshness 
and force, they have grudged him the fame which they 
like better to give to one who is nearer their own 
stature. JEFFREY fora time had prodigious reputa- 
tion as a Critic; but though he had in no small degree 
the Critic’s skill, yet he never rose much higher in his 
judgments than the barren, tradiiional principles of 
Criticism which Bormxau had set forth with most 
consequential cackle in his frigid and frozen rhymes. 
Whatever JEFFREY wrote was a curious compound of 





brilliant Boileauism, of Scotch metaphysics, of a forensic ° 


dexterity of statement derived from his profession as a 
barrister, and of an unconquerable vivacity appertaining 
to the man Jerrrey. Indeed, he might be said to 
possess beyond all men of his time the genius of vivacity. 
This alone, if there were nothing else, would give his 
writings an honourable place of their own, though they 
are thrust for a season aside by more pretentious pro- 
ductions. And, notwithstanding his obvious defects as 
a Critic, we believe that his estimates of the most 
notable among his English contemporaries are mainly 
such as posterity will approve. It is not the final ver- 
diet of the English mind, that which declares WorpDs- 
WORTH greater than Byron, and Scott, CAMPBELL, 
and CRABBE inferior to CoLERIDGE and SOUTHEY. 
JEFFREY was right in his emphatic preference of Byron 


CAMPBELL, CRABBE, and Scort, to the members of 


the Lake School, unjustly depreciated at first, but now, 
especially WoRDsworTH, most extravagantly overrated. 
We know not whether, in speaking of Critics, it is ne- 
cessary to mention GiFFoRD, a man who will probably 
only be known to future ages from his ferocious attack 











prodigality which belong to no other. Bi 
tunate audacity makes Criticism almost impossible, 
for it offers many inducements to literary i i 
but none to realize a Literary Ideal, on the 
of which, however, all true Criticism must be based. 
The literature of England resembles in this respect its 
politics; the hap-hazard, guerilla sort of ; i 
both have, offers the widest scope for e 
alike opposed to general principles and ideal as} 
In order, likewise, that Criticism may haveits fair and full 
empire in literature, it is necessary that th: - l ul 
should be awed and rebuked by the glor 'y of the 
But this is only possible where there is a grand 
religion as in Ancient Egypt, or where Religi 
Poetry, Social Being are all the handmaids of ea her 
as in Ancient Greece. And if we look well at the 
matter, we shall find that it was not the subtle Greek 
intellect alone which rendered the Greeks the greatest 
of Critics, but that their worship of the Ideal 1 the 
Beautiful made them strive after the most exalted per- 
fection, and made them bring everythi the test 
the perfect. But the English have no 
and they have nothing to educate th 
Ideal and the Beautiful. There is no ¢ 
fore, no infallible standard to which Cri 
The French are far infer 























can appeal. ecks 
as critics, but also far superior to all other nations. The 
first defect of French criticism is, that it too often degene- 
rates into frivolous though piquant personal det and 
minute dissection of parts; its second, that i f 
bowing down to a Universal and Immortal Ideal like 
the Greek, it, silly and slavish, finds its Ideal in the 
Age of Louis THE FouRTEENTH,—an Age st 
consummate and pedantic artifi¢iality. But for belong- 
ing to this period, and for his contro al ide, 
3AYLE might have been the greatest, not ly of 
French, but of modern Critics. As it is, we ly 
consider him as the prince of critical gossiy VoL- 
TAIRE, who excelled in so much else, was, per tl 
best Critic the French have had. He never, ho 

broke through the prejudices, superstitions, formalities 


of his countrymen in literary matters, as may be seen 
in his estimate of SHAKSPERE. Next to VOLTAIRE, 
we would place Madame Dg STaE1, 
Germany, besides its other merits, is full of acut 
admirable criticism. Still, though she had a 

sympathy with foreign literatures, and a profound ap- 
preciation of their noblest and notablest features, yet 
she never quite overgrew mere Gallic ideas, such as 
that of classing Racrne with the master spirits the 
1 Critics, it is scarce 


whose work on 








world. Of more recent French re 
worth while speaking. SaNTE BEevys, a man of solid 
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worth and acquirements, has given us ingenious 
thoughts, and presented us with striking and truthful 
portraits of MotieReE and others, but he does not paint 
in order to criticise the better, he criticises in order the 
better to paint. Nisarp writes well, and has the 
critical faculty, but he has no other remedy for the 
prevalent literary evils of France than rattling in- 
cessantly the bones of RAcrNE in the ears of the offen- 
ders. VILLEMAIN is the most eloquent of Critics, but 
he is often as superficial as he is eloquent, and he bores 
the reader to death with his interminable and extrava- 
gant babble about Pascat. His book, however, on the 
Christian eloquence of the fourth century is very 
beautiful, and far surpasses any that we know of on 
the subject. As in other departments of literature, so 
in that of Criticism, the French would be much more 
successful, if they could occasionally forget that they 
are Frenchmen. The Germans accumulate most abun- 
dant materials for criticism, but they have not the 
critical genius. This, their contemplative character, if 
nothing else, hinders them from having. The SCHLEGELS 
are heavy pedants, though, by surrounding everything 
with a cloud of words, they seemed to be wonderfully 
profound. Henry Here might have been great in 
criticism as in many other things, if he had been in- 
spired by a moral purpose in his writings, and if he had 
not set himself up as the High Priest of Pantheistic 
Sensualism. There is a vast amount of critical power 
in Menzev’s work on German literature, and it has 
merits of style which German books seldom have. 
LEssING was gifted more than any other German author, 
whose books we have read, with critical talent, but that 
noble and prophetic soul was born for something far 
grander than criticism, Yet precisely because his life 
and writings were devoted to something far grander 
than criticism was his influence so potent to create a 
true critical spirit in Germany. And, perhaps, for a 
generation or two to come, the only criticism worth the 
name which we can have in England will be such as flashes 
forth incidentally in the words of him who aims at a 
moral and social, rather than at an intellectual mission. 
Because one chief reason why Criticism has fallen so 
low among us, is the want of courage to speak out the 
whole truth, on any but the most insignificant authors, 
and not always on them. This severe and valiant jus- 
tice, which we miss in the professional Critics, will burst 
like a thunderbolt from his lips, who, inspired from 
above to teach and reform the people, cannot help 
trampling on charlatanism in literature as on other 
forms of imposture and quackery. Every man, then, is 
doing something for the regeneration of Criticism in 
England, who is labouring the hardest and the manliest 
for the spiritual redemption of his brethren. 








BIOCRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. Wirx1am Hanna, LL.D. 
Vol. 1. London: Hamilton and Co. 1849. 


CHALMERS was, beyond measure, the most 
popular preacher which an Established Church 
has produced during the present generation. 
We have seen many idols of a sect, but no 
man who attracted to himself so extensive a 
circle of admirers from among all sects and 
all parties. This was partly due to his sub- 
stantial greatness, which taught him to preach 
rather the grand essential truths in which men 
agree than the dogmas on which they differ, 
and-partly to the instructive character of his 
sermons, which were replete with natural 
science, and employed the wonders of creation 
as the means of teaching the Creator; and 
partly to his large-heartedness, which embraced 
humanity in its unlimited love, and recognized 
Christian charity as a practice which too many 
others regard only as a precept. 

Being such Dr. CHALMeERs was undoubtedly 
one of the great men of the nineteenth century, 
and his sermons will be remembered and read 
Jong after those of his contemporaries have 
parsed into oblivion, They will assuredly be 





laced upon the shelf by the side of Taylor, 

Bouth, Burnet and Robert Hall, as of the 
array of England's standard theological litera- 
ture, 

The first volume of a memoir of so distin- 
guished a man will be heartily welcomed, for 
it is impossible not to feel some curiosity to 
learn what was the history of his early years, 
before he attained to greatness, and how he 
attained it ; facts which young persons having 
the slightest ambition will always be eager to 
learn, in the hope that, in the career of this 
bright example before them, they may find 
some parallels with their own position, which 
may serve to flatter their aspirations or to 
forbid despair. 

Cuatmers was not one of those who have 
risen from a very humble parentage. His 
family were of long antiquity in Fifeshire. 
His great grandfather and grandfather were 
clergymen of the Kirk. His father was a 
shipowner and merchant at Anstruther. He 
was born on the 17th of March, 1780, and was 
the sixth child of the family, His early child- 
hood, however, was not a happy one. He was 
cruelly treated by his nurse, and sent to 
school when only three years old, but to find 
there still worse treatment. Here he remained 
till he was twelve years old, excelling in all the 
usual boyish pastimes, and already developing 
his vigorous intellect : 

Among the books earliest read, the two which took 
the strongest hold upon his thoughts, filling and swelling 
out his childish imagination, were “Gaudentia di Lucca” 
and “ The Pilgrim's Progress.” “I feel quite sure that 
the use of the sacred dialogues as a school-book, and 
the pictures of Scripture scenes which interested my 
boyhood, still cleave to me, and impart a peculiar tinge 
and charm to the same representations when brought 
within my notice.” He was but three years old, when 
one evening, after it had grown dark, missed and sought 
for, he was found alone in the nursery, pacing up and 
down, excited and absorbed, repeating to himself as he 
walked to and fro the words of David—“O my son 
Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” Almost as 
soon as he could form or announce a purpose, he declared 
that he would be a minister. The sister of one of his 
school-fellows at Anstruther still remembers breaking 
in upon her brother and him, in a room to which they 
had retired together, and finding the future great pulpit 
orator (then a very little boy,) standing upon a chair 
and preaching most vigorously to his single auditor 
below. He had not only resolved to be a minister— 
he had fixed upon his first text—‘ Let brotherly love 
continue.” 


He left school at the age of twelve to be- 
come a student in the University of St. An- 
drews. Of his first experiences there, and 
the strange state of discipline at the time, we 
have this account: 


In November, 1791, whilst not yet twelve years of 
age, accompanied by his elder brother William, he en- 
rolled himself as a student in the United College of St. 
Andrews. He had but one contemporary there who 
had entered college at an earlier age, John, Lord Camp- 
bell; and the two youngest students became each, in 
future life, the most distinguished in his separate sphere. 
However it may have been in Lord Campbell’s case, in 
Dr. Chalmers extreme youth was not compensated by 
any prematureness or superiority of preparation. A 
letter written to his eldest brother, James, during the 
summer which succeeded his first session at college, is 
still preserved—the earliest extant specimen of his 
writing. It abounds in errors both in orthography and 
grammar, and abundantly proves that the work of learn- 
ing to write his own tongue with ordinary correctness 
had still to be begun. His knowledge of the Latin 
language was equally defective; unfitting him during 
his first two sessions to profit as he might otherwise 
have done from the prelections of that distinguished 
philosophical grammarian Dr, John Hunter, who was 
then the chief ornament of St. Andrews University. 


“ My first acquaintance with Dr, Chalmers,” writes tue 





Reverend Mr. Miller, “was in November, 1791; when 
we entered the University of St. Andrews together. He 
was at that time very young, and volatile, and boyish, 
and idle in his habits, and, like the rest of us in those 
days, but ill prepared by previous education for reaping 
the full benefit of a college course. I think that during 
the first two sessions a great part of his time must 
have been occupied (as mine was) in boyish amuse- 
ments, such as golf, foot-ball, and particularly hand- 
ball; in which latter he was remarkably expert, owing 
to his being left-handed.” 


He was indolent at first, but after a while 
we find him setting to work vigorously, begin- 
ning to reflect, — the faculties newly 
expanded within him, and like all who have 
the reasoning powers largely bestowed, and at 
fifteen just making themselves audible, he ran 
from liberty to licence, and maintained very 
extreme opinions, which a little more reflection, 
combined with experience, sdon taught him to 
modify, although to the end he remained a true 
liberal in po itics, and a true tolerant in 
religion. For awhile, it seems, he was a 
sceptic on all points, but he speedily came 
back again to a more enlightened faith in 
Christianity than he had held before his lapse. 
His thoughts were now bent upon the ministry, 
and even while yet at college, and not more 
than seventeen years of age, his eloquent 
ayes were the admiration of all who heard 
them : 


It was then the practice at St. Andrews, that all the 
members of the ,University assembled daily in the 
public hall for morning and evening prayers, which 
were conducted by the theological students, The hall 
was open to the public, but in general the invitation 
was not largely accepted. In his first theological session 
it came by rotation to be Dr. Chalmers’s turn to pray. 
His prayer, an amplification of the Lord’s Prayer, clause 
by clause consecutively, was so originally and yet so 
eloquently worded, that universal wonder and very 
general admiration were excited by it. “I remember 
still,” writes one who was himself an auditor, “after the 
lapse of fifty-two years, the powerful impression made 
by his prayers in the Prayer Hall, to which the people 
of St. Andrews flocked when they knew that Chalmers 
was to pray. The wonderful flow of eloquent, vivid, 
ardent description of the attrioutes and works of God, 
and still more, perhaps, the astonishingly harrowing 
delineation of the miseries, the horrid cruelties, immo- 
ralities, and abominations inseparable from war, which 
always came more or less in connexion with the 
bloody warfare in which we were engaged with France, 
called forth the wonderment of the hearers. He was 
then only sixteen years of age, yet he showed a taste 
and capacity for composition of the most glowing and 
eloquent kind. Even then, his style was very much the 
same as at the period when he attracted so much notice 
and made such powerful impression in the pulpit and 
by the press.” 

For the cultivation of his talent for composition he 
was largely indebted to debating societies formed among 
the students. During the session 1793-94, he had been 
admitted as a member of the Political Society; and 
on his entering the Divinity Hall jin November 
1795, he was enrolled in the books of the Theological 
Society. 


At the age of eighteen he quitted the Uni- 
versity, in order to become a private tutor in 
a family, his father’s circumstances having 
become somewhat straitened : 


The day of his departure was one of mixed emotions 
Having previously despatched his luggage, he was to 
travel on horseback to the ferry at Dundee. The whole 
family turned out to bid him farewell. Having taken 
as he thought his last tender look of them all, he turned 
to mount the horse which stood waiting for him at the 
door, but he mounted so that, when fairly on its back, 
his head was turned, not to the horse’s head, but to the 
horse’s tail. This was too much for all parties, and 
especially for him; so wheeling round as quickly as he 
could, amid pursuing peals of laughter, which he most 
heartily re-echoed, he left Anstruther in the rear. 
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His petty troubles in his new vocation are 
thus detailed in a letter to Dr. Brown: 

Dear Sir,—I have deferred writing to you to this 
time that I might be able to give you a just account of 
the nature of my situation. It is by no means the most 
eligible. The people of the house don’t seem to know 
the place in which a tutor should stand: hence a cold, 
distant, contemptuous reserve, which I was never accus- 
tomed to, and which exposes me to the most disagreeable 
feelings. The vexation of mind that arises from this 
circumstance is much heightened by the difficulties of 
my employment. The oldest boy, about fifteen, who has 
been two years at college, seems to have no idea of any 
respect being due to my office; his behaviour not only 
made his own management a matter of difficulty, but 
had also a tendency to weaken my authority over my 
other pupils. My predecessor, as I have reason to 
believe, in compliance with the wishes of the female 
part of the family, allowed his pupils several improper 
indulgences: hence they had contracted habits quite in- 
compatible with the order and discipline which ought 
to be observed, and I was obliged to have recourse to 
strong measures in order to root them out. These gave 
offence, I thought, to the ladies of the house (Mrs. 
and her mother), and I ascribed to this in great part 
their high looks and sour forbidding deportment. I 
have been a stranger to real enjoyment ever since I 
came here. I place my happiness in the reciprocal 
returns of friendship and good will, but this is to me a 
solitary desert, and I have nothing in it wherewith to 
call forth my affections. In comparison with this my 
other grievances are but light and inconsiderable. They 
are such, however, as ought not to be despised or over- 
looked. I am seven hours every day with the children, 
and, making allowance for necessary avocations, I have 
not above one hour for my own studies. 1 consider it 
likewise as rather unworthy treatment that I have not 
a room to myself, but that some of my pupils sleep in it 
along with me. 





They grew daily more unendurable. The 
whole family seemed to be in a conspiracy 
against his comfort: probably because he was 
not a toadey. He thus relates his annoyances 
in a letter to his father. 


“ November 6, 1798. 

“Dear Father—I am sorry to think there is anything 
in my last letter to make you suspect any improper 
reserve on my part towards the family. I can assure 
you their conduct towards me is universally disapproved. 
I never have yet mentioned particulars to you; but do 
you think I can feel agreeably from being thought un- 
worthy of supping in the same room with the family? 
My pupils often have this privilege when there is com- 
pany, whilst I, regarded as inferior to them, have supper 
in my own room. I am sure they would consider 
themselves affronted if any persons in the town were to 
ask me along with them to their houses. 1 am some- 
times asked by myself, but never with the family. 
When there is company, I am on a very inferior footing 
indeed. I have been frowned upon for speaking; as if 
I were thought unworthy of joining in the conversation. 
To be sure, this does not give offence in so high a 
degree when they are by themselves; but do you 
imagine that I am to take advantage of this privilege, 
as if I was glad of the favour, and thought myself 
honoured by the condescension? This is what the 
reserve I spoke of in my last letter chiefly consists in. 
I would never allow myself to do or say anything rude, 
to give a morose and uncivil answer, or fail in any of 
the attentions which common discretion or common 
politeness required. I know that there are some people 
who, impetuous about trifles, take fire at every little 
thing, and make a great fuss about their dignity and their 
respect. But I would ever distinguish between such a 
silly, contemptible dignity, and that dignity which is 
never offended but when it has just grounds of offence; 
and though I have a strong feeling of such a distinction, 
yet I don’t feel that it is incumbent on me to speak, 
when by so doing I am exposed to careless, neglectful 
answers, and would show that I gladly catch at the 
honour of their conversation. My present treatment 
has given me a disgust at the situation of a tutor. I can 
assure you that my place at present is not nearly so 
eligible or respectable as the schoolmaster'’s at Anster. 
I know that I could be in that situation; but I know 





likewise that it would hurt you and my other friends, 
and I shall be far removed from you before I enter into 
such a situation.—I am yours affectionately, 

THomas CHALMERS.” 

In July following, unable to endure more, he 

uitted his office, and returning to St. An- 
dows obtained a licence to preach as a proba- 
tioner, on 31st of July, 1799. During the 
interval that elapsed before his ordination, he 
went to visit his brother at Liverpool, and 
preached his first sermon at Wigan, his ap- 
pearance on this occasion being described 
by his brother as “awkward.” At this period 
of his life he had plunged deeply into 
scientific pursuits, which absorbed his at- 
tention, and it was at one time doubtful 
whether he would not have abandoned theo- 
logy for natural science, and devoted himself 
wholly to the latter. But his better genius 
prevailed, and in 1801, he was appointed 
assistant minister in the parish of Cavers, and 
in the next year he became minister of the 
parish of Kilmany. He combined with this 
the office of assistant to the Professor of 
Mathematics at St. Andrews. He carried into 
the chair an eloquence and copiousness of 
words which defied the old association of dry- 
ness and mathematics, and startled the ad- 
herents to ancient usage. The consequences 
are thus described : 

It was not unnatural that the old professor should be 
somewhat startled by the report of such appeals; and 
his doubtfulness about them might be increased on 
finding that, taking the precedent of former years as his 
guide, the students were not so far advanced as they had 
formerly been at the same period of the session. So 
strong in Mr. Chalmers was the appetite for the full 
intellectual sympathies of those whom he taught, that 
he could not move forward till every effort was made to 
carry the whole class along with him. His employer 
did not enter into, perhaps was incapable of sympa- 
thizing with, the spirit of such a procedure. The very 
excitement and delight which were awakened among 
the students may have been displeasing to him. Doubts 
were expressed —jealousies arose—interferences took 
place—checks were attempted to be imposed. Such 
treatment could ill be brooked by one so keenly alive to 
everything which he considered ungenerous or unjust. 
- « « «+ « The scene in the Public Hall at the 
close of the session 1802-3, says one who witnessed it, 
“was a singular one. When Dr. Rotheram, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, had finished the examination of 
his class, Mr. Chalmers, whose classes were next in 
course, stepped forward to the table, and broke out into 
a severe invective against Professor Vilant, for having 
given testimonials to students without consulting him, 
their teacher. The speech was long and sarcastic. It 
was amusing to see the Academic Board; old Mr. Crook, 
irritated and vexed; Mr. Hill, puffy and fidgetty; Dr. 
Playfair, getting up twice or thrice and tugging the 
speaker by the arm; Dr. Hunter, with unvarying coun- 
tenance, his eyes sedately fastened on the floor; Dr. 
Rotheram, laughing and in anger by turns. At length 
Dr. Hill interfered, and with some difficnlty silenced 
Mr. Chalmers, who proceeded with the examination as 
coolly as if nothing had passed.” 

Dismissed from his office he resolved to fight 
the Professor on his own ground, and he com- 
menced at the University a series of rival 
lectures. He was much persecuted for this 
bold attempt, but he persisted and succeeded. 
Then he had to fight the Presbytery, who 
complained of his uniting the pursuit of 
science with the duties of a cure. He was 
again successful, and then he fairly plunged 
into literature, wrote reviews, delivered lec- 
tures on chemistry, advocated stoutly the then 
novel truths of geology, and with character- 
istic activity of mind he followed closely the 
science of political economy, which was a 
favourite one with him to the end of his tife, 
and of which he was always the sturdy 
champion. 





‘ 





In 1807 he paid a visit to England, and as 
at this time he kept a journal, which has been 
preserved, a few extracts from it may be in- 
teresting. 

At Liverpool he writes: 

Sunday, April 26th.—Preached in the forenoon for 
Mr. Kirkpatrick on the comforts of religion, and in the 
afternoon on drunkenness, the former with far more 
effect and impression than the latter. In the afternoon 
we met at three o'clock, after dinner, which has the 
effect of making both a drowsy preacher and a drowsy 
audience. Mrs. H. evidently reluctant in her testimony 
of approbation—disposed to overrate the deficiencies of 
manner and pronunciation, and asleep in the afternoon. 
eS Accompanied Mr. M‘C. to dine in the 
river with Capt. Tucker on board the Union Guinea- 
man. We reached the vessel—she was going out of 
dock, where we proceeded to an anchorage about a mile 
and a half off from Liverpool. We had the music of 
benevolence to drown all the relentings of nature, and 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the shore to 
sanctify what was infamous, and deck the splendid 
villany of the trade. 


These were his 


NOTES ON BLENHEIM. 

The pleasure I felt was heightened by a variety of 
circumstances which supplied associations of grandeur. 
In addition to the stateliness of actual display, I had 
the recollection of its origin, the immortality of its first 
owner, the proud monument of national glory, the 
prospect not of a house, or scene, or a neighbourhood, 
but the memorial of those events which had figured on 
the high theatre of war and of politics, and given a 
turn to the history of the world. The statue of Louis 
XIV. placed upon the south front, and taken from the 
walls of Tournay, gives an air of magnificence far 
beyond the mere power of form or of magnitude. It is 
great not as a visible object, but great as a trophy, 
great as it serves to illustrate the glory of England, 
and the prowess of the first of warriors. I spent two 
hours in the garden. Never spot mere lovely—never 
scenes so fair and captivating. 1 lost myself in an 
elysium of delight, and wept with perfect rapture. My 
favourite view was down the river, from the ground 
above the fountain. ‘The setting sun gleamed on the 
gilded orbs of Blenheim; through the dark verdure of 
trees were seen peeps of water and spots of grassy sun- 
shine; the murmurs of the waterfall beneath soothed 
every anxiety within me; the bell of the village clock 
sent its music across the lake on my left. I sat mo 
tionless, aud my mind slumbered in a reverie of en- 
chantment. 


Thus he describes 
A DA¥ AT WINDSOR. 

Saturday, May 16th.—I arrived at Windsor at seven; 
ran up to the Castle; got admittance by the porter 
(1s.); and was shown by the chambermaid (ls. 6d.) 
through the public rooms. The paintings I did not see 
to advantage, from the lateness of the hour; but was 
particularly struck with the magnificence of St. George’s 
Hall, and the finished elegance of the King’s audience 
chamber. In one of the rooms, I was pointed out the 
Duke of Marlborough’s annual quit-rent for Blenheim, 
a small flag highly decorated. I went down to the 
terrace; and as I walked along the North of the Castle, 
I swore in the gladness of my heart that there was 
never scene so sweet or fair. You have an exquisite 
view below the eminence, of the Castle, the windings of 
the Thames, Eton College and Chapel. The vivid 
green seen in patches through the fringe of luxuriant 
branches—the extensive lawns below, on which the 
peaceful cattle were grazing—the hum of the village— 
the grand association of Majesty—his piety and amiable 
character—his selection of this quiet retirement as a 
refuge from the cares and the splendour of royalty— 
threw me into a train of emotions, soothing, tranquil, 
and elevating. I returned to the Hero Inn, where I 
got a snug room, « substantial supper, and 
able bed. 

Sunday, May 17th Went to the King’s privat 
chapel; where, at half-past eight, I was gratified 
the entrance of their Majesties and the L'vi 
beth. His manner is d i 
heard them all r 
was much pleased 
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The view of Twickenham was most 
e was among the delightful 
ed on with rapture from the 
iver was enshrined with pleasure- 


1 the gay London parties, walking and drinking 






Pope's hou 





les, gave cheerfulness and animation to 
The idea, however, of vicinity to the 


the prospect. 


metropolis, pollutes all our rural impressions of this | 


fascinating scene—takes off from all that pure int rest 
hich the idea of simplicity confers, and mingles with 
» the vices, profligacy, and corruptions of 
We ascended Richmond Hill; eyed with 
uuntry before us; saw in the rich scene 
| itself the wealth of the first city in the 
1¢ its embellishment over the neighbour- 








hood. Took a boat to Kew when we passed Isleworth, 
and had harming sail down the river. From Kew 
we coached it to town, and reached Walwortl by eleven 


in the evening. 
Here is his 
CRITIQUE ON KEMBLE. 

Monday, May 18th.—The London Institution—Wax- 
works—Cosmorama—thence to the hustings, where I 
heard a most eloquent eulogium on Fox from the mouth 
of Sheridan to the theatre, Covent Garden. 


— thence 
The play was “Coriolanus.” The chief actors were 





Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble. She had few oppor- 
tunities of coming forward, but showed herself a great 
and impressive performer, and noble in the expression 
of heightened heroical sentiment. I was electrified at 








2 


the drawing out of the dagger, “to die while Rome was 
free.” Kemble disgusted me at first; heavy and formal 
in the movement of his arms, and not able to drop the 
iness of his manner on trivial and unimportant 
He is too formal, artificial, and affected; 
nore than tolerable—is great and admirable on 
ind occasions when nature overpowers art, and 
lings are carried along by the strong, the vehe- 
ment, and the resistless. 













And now let us view him on his return: 

After a survey of the island, he reached Berwick on 
the following day; and walking along the banks of the 
Tweed and the Teviot, found himself, about a week 
afterwards, in the hospitable manse of Roberton. “I 
proposed,” says Mr. Shaw, “ when he left, to accompany 
him to Dr. Hardie’s (about six miles distant), whence 
he intended to get to Pennycook next day. We set out 
accordingly on a Monday after breakfast. The next 
morning I expressed a wish that we should go as far as 
Galashiels, and call on Dr. Douglas; to which he con- 
sented, on condition that it must be only a short call. 
There, however, we were induced to spend the day. 
Next morning we took our departure on the way to 
Peebles; but in passing the hospitable residence of a 
fa 1 whom I was intimately connected, I pre- 
vailed on him to call; and being much delighted with 
our kind reception, we remained till next morning, when 
we took our leave after breakfast. On our way up the 
Tweed, I suggested the propriety of our calling on my 
friend, Nicol of Traquair, whose manse was situated only 
about half a mile off the road. ‘ Well, sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘but it must be only for a minute or two, as I 
must get to Pennycook this night.’ There, however, 
we spent the day most comfortably; and in the evening 
were so delighted with the music of the piano, that we 
could not refrain dancing a few merry reels. At last, 
Chalmers took hold of my arm and exclaimed, “ It’s out 
of the question my getting home this week. You have 
a good horse, so you must just proceed to morrow morn- 
ing to Kilmany, and I will go back to Roberton. To 
this proposal I readily agreed. Nicol was amazed, and 
seemed to think we were both getting deranged. On 

















awaking next morning and perceiving that it rained, I | 


began to groan a little, when my friend pulled me out of 
bed, and ordered me to set off with all convenient speed. 
Off I accordingly rode, and reached Kilmany about 

ight o'clock at night. i 
*’s on the Friday—we parted at Traquair—and on 





Har 
Saturday to Roberton parish, where he wrote a poetical 
farewell to Teviotdale, and preached a brilliant sermon 







on ‘Look not on the wine when it is red’ (Prov. xxiii, 





dings, concluding with high glee and emphasis 


Chalmers went from Nicol’s to | 


d gave me a minute and amusing account of all 


| that I cannot find his farewell to Teviotdale, which I 


must have somehow mislaid.” * 
This first volume brings the memoir down 
to his thirty-fifth year: his fame as a preacher 
'was already widely spread: he was on the 
threshold of greatness. He removed to Glas- 
| gow against the remonstrances of his brother, 
| in a letter to whom he thus justifies the change: 
| Thus far can we go along with one another; but I 
| am afraid no further. Glasgow is not a better situation 
in point of emolument. It is greatly more laborious; 
and I will have to maintain a constant struggle with 
the difficulties you insist upon. Yet I think it my 
duty to go; but were I to unfold all the motives to you, 
I fear, from the strain of your two last letters, that you 
would positively not understand me. I do not pretend 
any call of Providence in the shape of a vision ora 
voice; yet surely, if Providence overrule all events—if 
the appointment in question is an event I had no hand 
in—if, during the whole progress of the steps which 
led to it, I cautiously abstained from giving any en- 
couragement to the electors—would not tell them 
whether I would take it or turn from it, but left it a 
question quite undecided till Providence brought it to my 
door; then, if there is no intimation of the will of Pro- 
vidence here, it must follow, either that events afford 
no interpretation of that will or (what, I fear, falls in 
with the practical Atheism of many) God has no share 
in the matter at all: He is deposed from His sovereignty, 
and the solemn assertion that not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without His appointment is a nullity and a 
falsehood. I do not say that this argument should 
| supersede others, but it ought to have a place and a 
reality in every Christian deliberation. 


| 
| 
| 


And very sensible reasoning too. In the 
next volume we shall probably view Dr. 
| Cuaumers in the more publicly important 
period of his life, when he was reaping the 
fruits of his early industry. 








Lives of the Princesses of England. By Mary 
ANNE Everett Green, editor of the “Let- 
ters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.” Vols, 
I. and Il. London: Colburn. 1849. 

Mrs. Green has proved her industry in re- 

search, and her sound judgment and good 

| taste in selection, in her Letters of Royal and 
| Illustrious Ladies. She seeks information from 
| the best sources and conscientiously cites her 

authority. In this respect she certainly takes 
| precedence of Miss SrricKLAND, whose suc- 





"| cessful Lives of the Queens certainly suggested 


| these Lives of the Princesses. 

Mrs. Green claims for her subject the 
credit of novelty. The present field is, she 
| boasts, an untrodden one. Of all the many 
| ladies whose memories are contained in these 
| volumes, one only has formed the theme of 
| a published biography, namely, ExizaBetu, 
| Queen of Bohemia. Of the rest little is known, 
|even to learned readers, than beside names 
| and marriages. 
| And yet, apart from the interest that must 
| be felt in the private and public histories of 
personages who, in their time, must have exer- 
cised no small influence over the destinies of 
our country, there belongs to well-executed 
‘memoirs of such personages an incidental 
interest of still greater value than that which 
attaches to their personal histories, for they 
are presented to us as centres of groups of 
figures, with all the accessories of dress, deco- 
ration, and scenery, so that in contemplating 
them we learn what were the manners and 
costumes and customs of the time in which 
they flourished. Formal history scarcely per- 
mits of the pictorial. effects which are not 
merely the adornment but the very spirit of 
| biography, and there is no doubt that from a 





s famous exploit will immortalize us, sir’ I regret | perusal of these Lives of the Princesses a much 


more accurate and vivid idea of the English of 
past times will be obtained than from the best 
historian. Works of this class should accom- 
pany the reading of formal history, to which 
they will give vitality, and they offer this 
further advantage, that they will tempt many 
to acquire thus the facts of history who would 
not have sought them in a less attractive shape. 

The work opens with the life of Cxcrr1a, 
the eldest daughter of Wiriram the Con- 
queror, and then it ‘gives in succession me- 
moirs of his five other daughters, ApEriza, 
who was betrothed to Haron, but died un- 
married ; Matiipa, who also died early and 
unmarried ; Constance, who married Earl 
Avan; Apeta, who married Srernen of 
Blois ; and GuNDRED, whose descent is doubt- 
ful, but who married Earl Warren and led a 
tranquil and happy life. 

Mariipa, daughter of Henry the First, 
occupies two entire chapters, and Mrs. Green 
has spared no pains to gather all the informa- 
tion that has been preserved by the Chroniclers 
relative to her public and private career and 
character. This interesting memoir is followed 
by brief ones of Martiipa and Mary, the two 
daughters of SterHen. As we advance, facts 
become more abundant. Henry the Second 
had three daughters; Marmpa; Exeanora, 
who married AtpHonso of Spain, and who 
fills a prominent place in the annals of her 
adopted country, though little known to us; 
and Joanna, who married Wiix1Am, King of 
Sicily, and whose name was also famous in the 
regal records of Europe. Both of these me- 
| moirs, with that of Joanna, eldest daughter of 
Joun, which follows and completes the first 
volume, are written with great care and elabo- 
ration, and suffice to prove the very ample 
materials for instruction and amusement which 
the authoress has in store for us, as she 
advances to times when facts were better pre- 
served, 

The second volume opens with the life of 
IsABELLA, JoHn’s second daughter, who mar- 
ried the Emperor Frepericx. After her 
comes her sister ELEANORA, who married the 
famous Simon DE Monrrort, and to whom 
two chapters are devoted, partly in conse- 
quence of the discovery, some time since, of the 
rolls of her household expenses, which throw 
more light upon the condition of the country 
at that period than any document that remains 
tous. Mrs. Green has made extensive and 
judicious use of this curious record, and hence 
the peculiar interest and value which attaches 
| to this memoir; and she gives it the first place 
| among the present collection. 

Henry the Third had three daughters, 
Marcaret, who married ALEXANDER the 
Third of Scotland; Bearricr, who married 
Joun of Bretagne; and Katrnerine, who was 
born deaf and dumb, and died at an_early 
age. 

“Epwarp the First presents us with five 
princesses. Exzanora married ALPuonso of 
Arragon ; Joanna, who married GILBERT DE 
Ciare, a Welsh noble; Marearet, who 
married Joun of Brabant; Brrencaria, of 
whom we have very little information ; and 
Mary, who died unmarried at an extreme old 
age ; and with her the second volume closes, 

From this brief outline of the contents, it 
will be seen why there belongs to lives of 
Princesses an interest and a novelty which 
would not attach to those either of the Queens 
or the Princes. Most of them married foreign 


! 


princes, and thus the biographer draws her 
materials from the history, the courts, the 
people, and the manners of ¢wo countries in- 
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stead of one. Of this advantage Mrs. Green 
has largely availed herself. 

The only fault we have to find with her is 
an occasional looseness and inaccuracy of com- 
position, amounting almost to an offence against 
grammar. This, however, is not unfrequently 
seen in works of research, which require fre- 
quent references, the pauses compelled by 
turning over the leaves of another book and 
partially transcribing, often rendering it difli- 
cult to preserve the construction of sentences 
and the continuous flow of thought, leading to 
involutions and tautologies. But the greater 
liability to such error should lead to greater 
care in revision, and we hope that Mrs. Green, 
who should look for permanent fame as well 
as for present popularity, will be more careful 
to correct her manuscript before she sends the 
future volumes to the press. 

A few extracts will suffice to exhibit the 
manner of the biographer, and the sort of 
entertainment provided for the reader. They 
are all for which, at this busy season, we can 
find room; but we might glean a hundred 
equally interesting. 

From the memoir of Exxzanora, third 
daughter of King Jomy, who married Earl 
Srmon pE Montrort, we will first take a por- 
tion of the singularly interesting passages 
which are founded upon the document already 
named, and which is thus described : 


By a most fottunate cireumstance, we are enabled 
accurately to trace out the whole proceedings of the 
countess during this last and most important year of her 
wedded life, with a minuteness of detail at which it is 
rarely the lot of a biographer in so early a period to 
arrive. The circumstance alluded to is the discovery 
of the household roll of the Countess Eleanora for the 
year, which has lately emerged from an obscure French 
monastery, where it had lain unnoticed for centuries, and 
has been purchased by the trustees of the British Museum. 
This curious document, one of the most ancient of the 
kind now in existence, is written on a roll of parchment 
about twenty feet in length, and one foot in width, and 
is still in excellent preservation. To add to the facility 
of consulting it, it has been printed, along with three 
other household accounts of later date, in a volume, en- 
titled “ Manners and Household Expenses of England” 
Of the digest of its contents presented in Mr. Turner's 
learned introduction to the household roll of Eleanora, 
we avail ourselves the more readily, because the work 
alluded to being privately published, it will be known to 
comparatively very few. 


The following are specimens of 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES IN THE REIGN OF KING 
JOHN. 

It.is curious to note the provision made by our ances- 
tors centuries ago for the supply of their tables. A few 
specimens selected from the household roll will give a 
fair idea of the whole. Thursday, the 2nd, was the day 
of Earl Simon's departure, on which the expenditure at 
the castle was as follows :— 

“ For the countess and her attendants, the Countess of 
the Isle, the family of the Lord A. de Montfort, the 
whole family of the Earl Simon being present,—for the 
purchase of bread, 10s. Item, one quarter paid before- 
hand, and note that to-day, after the earl had left, six 
bushels were expended for the dogs of the Lords Henry 
and Guy de Montfort, and Henry of Germany. Wine, 
seven quarts, besides thirty-three quarts, which the earl 
took with him. Beer, for one hundred and forty gallons, 
ten of which came from Basingstoke, and sixty were 
expended the preceding Wednesday for the earl before 
his departure, 8s. 94. and for the“ ten gallons, 74d. 
Brewery: Two quarters of corn and five quarters of 
barley, and two and a half quarters of oats from the store 
of the castle. Kitchen: one thousand herrings from the 
store, fishes, 178., oysters, 2s. 3d., lampreys, 7s. 1d. 
Stable: Hay for forty-four horses, oats, two quarters, 
seven bushels, bruised.—Sum, 45s. 84d.” 

This, however, was in Lent, when fish was the chief 
article of the dinner-table, since flesh was not permitted. 
On the observance of this point Eleanora was con- 





scientiously scrupulous, both during Lent and on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of every week. But the coarse 
tastes of our forefathers supplied the deficiency of sham- 
bles meat with such articles of diet as the whale, the 
grampus, or porpoise, and the sea-wolf, all of which are 
mentioned as being served up for the countess. A 
variety of other fish is also mentioned, such as salmon, 
sole, conger eel, cod, mackerel, sturgeon, &c., also shell 
fish, such as oysters, crabs, shrimps and whilks. Of 
fresh-water fish, darts, eels, lampreys and crayfish. But 
the grand staple article was salt-herrings, hundreds of 
which were daily consumed at the table of the countess. 
Earl Simon seems to have been somewhat more of an 
epicure in reference to fish than his wife, for, on his 
arrival at Odiham, a fisherman was despatched with 
several assistants to fish in the fresh-water ponds at 
Farnham, where they remained for eleven days, at a 
cost of lls. 11d. On those days when meat was allowed 
the family of Eleanora did not fail to do justice to it. 
The following is the entry for Monday in Easter week, 
April 6th:— 

“For the countess and the aforesaid, the Countess of 
the Isle retiring after dinner, bread, three-quarters of 
ground corn. Bolted flour, 2s. 13d. For the expenses 
of the poor through all Lent, without the castle, besides 
those fed within, eighteen quarters; wine, eight quarts, 
one sent with the man of the countess (Albemarle); 
olives, 13d. Brewery, reckoned before. Kitchen: one 
ox and a half from the store of the cattle; four swine; 
four sheep; calves, 21d, kids, 7d. Stable: hay for 
thirty-five horses; oats, one quarter; one and a half 
bushel from the store. Smithy: 3s. 03d. Lights: for 
the white candles, 5d.; lights from Wallingford, 20d.— 
Sum, 9s. 14d. 

“Tuesday, the 7th of April. For the countess and 
her attendants, Reginald Poliot and his wife—bread, 
two quarters, two bushels; wine, three quarts; beer, for 
twenty gallons, 15@. Kitchen: half an ox; three swine; 
three sheep from the stores: for sheep bought, 3s. 4d.; 
calves, 14d.; kids from the manor, 8d. Stabie: hay for 
thirty-five horses; oats, twoquarters, oneand ahalfbushel 
ground. For spicery: three pounds of pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon and galingale, and one ounce of cloves, thir- 
teen pounds of rice; saffron, thirty-eight pounds; three 
frails of figs, and one of raisins for Lent.—Sum, 5s. 9d.” 

The term bread (panis) is evidently used to denote 
flour intended for bread, as it is measured by the quar- 
ter and bushel from the stores of the castle. It is 
probable that the bread generally used in the family 
was made of the grain called mystelton, a term in 
use at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and applied 
to a mixture of wheat and rye. Some ofa finer quality 
was occasionaly used for cakes, or biscuits and tarts. 


The quantities of wine drunk are but small, and it was | 





both male and female, seems to have contented her. 





These cloths were first made with the nap very long, 
and, when it was somewhat worn, it was sent to be 
shorn, which process was repeated as often as the cloth 
would bear it. 

Accordingly we find the countess her tailor 
Hicque to London, to get her robes a cost 


of 2s. A hood of black satin was purchased for her, 
price 13s., and also a scarlet robe against Whitsuntide; 
for the festival of the nativity of the Virgin, the pur- 
chases made for her were thirty-four ells of russet for a 
robe, to be adorned with a trimming of white lambs’ 
wool. Beneath the upper robe, she wore, sional 
at least, garments of leather or sheepskin—a ma 
which certainly does not enter into the category of a 
modern lady’s wardrobe—while the fact that her wash- 
ing-bills from January to June amounted to no larger a 
sum than fifteen pence, does not give us a very exalted 
idea of her personal clean 

But, although thus sp: 
penditure, the countess ws 
to that of her children and depen 
Eleanora in particular, who, beir f he 
family constantly with her, may be presumed to have been 
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iants. 


¢ the only one of her 


a special favourite, was tre 
For Easter feast, a furred r 
for her at a cost of 18s.; two pairs boots 
against the invention of the holy cross, May 
2s. 4d.; and besides these and several more ¢ 
dress, others occur which prove that her wi 
consulted even in trifles, and sometimes at considerable 
expense; 15s. was paid for a golden clasp, which she 
gave to the young son of Lord John de Haye; for twenty 
five gilded stars to ornament her chaplet or cap, 2s. 1d. 
were given, and 2s. 10d. for a gilded plate bought at 
London for her use. This is the only piece of pl! 
named in the whole roll: four broken spoons are a 
to, but as they were to be mended with eight pennies, i 
is evident they were of copper and not of silver. 

The “ demoiselle,” as the younger Eleanora i 
styled, was not without her literary tast 
twenty dozen of fine vellum were purchased for 
breviary to be made for her, and 14s. was paid f 
Writing of it, which was executed at Oxford. She car- 
ried on a correspondence too, but it is questi 
whether she acted as her own amanuensis, for the t 
of hers which are still in existence in the Tower co!- 
lection, written at a later period of her life, are evidently 
penned by a clerk. An entry occurs in the household 
for the payment of a messenger, bearing a letter from 
the demoiselle Eleanora to Prince E 
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lward. Now, as 


| such a letter between the young cousins could not have 


| been on business, it 


probably only served at the table of the countess, while | 


the supplies of beer are enormous. On the 18th of 
April, five quarters of barley and four of oats were 
brewed. On the 28th, 188 gallons of beer were bought, 
and on the 29th, they brewed again seven quarters of 
barley and two of oats. The cost of beer when pur- 
chased was a halfpenny or three farthings a gallon, but 
the countess generally adopted the more economical 
plan of brewing at home, and kept a breweress from 
Banbury—which, it seems, was thus early famed for 
its ales—to superintend the process which, in those days, 
was almost entirely managed by women. 

To the poor, Eleanora was very bountiful. Besides 
the entry already mentioned for their food without the 
castle, on the 14th of April, she fed 800 paupers, who 
consumed amongst other things three quarters of bread 
and a tun of cider; and again, a few days after, three 
quarters of an ox, for the hall and the poor people, is 
noted down; and on the 4th of May, bread and beer for 
the poor during eight days. The usual allowance of 
butcher’s meat in the family was occasionally varied 
with fowls, geese, capons, &c. Of vegetables little 
mention is made, and of fruits still less—apples and 
pears are the only species named, 300 of the latter 
having been bought at Canterbury at a cost of 10d. 
The quantity of spices used was very considerable, but 
they were employed to give flavour tothe beer, which was 
brewed without hops. 

Eleanora appears by this time to have been cured of 
her fondness for dress, for we find comparatively few 
entries on her roll relating to her personal adornment, 
and those few for articles of an inexpensive kind. The 
woollen cloth, which was the general material of attire, 
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alr to conclude ti it was 





feeling dictated by Eleanora her- 


e they had recently 


an effusion of friend]) 
self. This is the more likely, sit 
been spending some time in eacu other's company at 
Odiham, and the prince may well be supposed to have 
gladly wiled away the hours of a close, though not a 
harsh, confinement in the society of his fair cousin. 















There are several notices of present y the 
countess to other demviselles » were prot Visi- 
tants at the castle, as the companions of her iter. 


Whan she was ill, a horse was di spatched to Reading, 
to bring over a barber to bleed her. 

The entries relating to the sons of the countess are, 
as might be expected, of a dffferent character. ‘ 
were only occasionally with their mother, but during 
their absence she constantly corresponded with them, as 
is proved by sums paid to the messengers who bore | 
letters, and the care of their hounds and such of t 
horses as were unfitted for active service wa: 
toher. Entries occur for food for thirty-four dogs of 
the Lord Guy de Montfort ; and again for forty-six dogs 
of the Lord Henry and the Lord Guy; for the expenses 
of a horse of the Lord Simon, staying at Oxford on ac- 
count of sickness, 3s. 11d. The only mention of 
articles of dress for them is a girdle of silk, which 
countess bought for her youngest son Amalric. 

By far the most pleasing illustration of tle personal 
character of Eleanora, traced in this minute cetail of 
her expenditure, appears in the generous consideration 
with which she strove, by many delicate marks of at- 
tention, to minister to the comfort of her imprisoned 
relatives. The provision for their necessities did not 
devolve upon her, and therefore her frequent presents to 
them may be regarded purely as tokens of good will. 


A few extracts from the oft-quoted household roll must 
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suffice asinstances. A barrel of sturgeon and some whale’s 
flesh were sent to Wallingford during Lent for the use 
of King Henry. Notice also occurs of the carriage of 
108 cod and ling, 32 congers, and 500 hakes from 
sristol to Wallingford, of which half were left at Wal- 
lingford, the residence of Prince Edward, probably for 
his use, and the other half sent to Odiham; 200 figs 
were also sent to Wallingford. The King of the 
tomans, who was at Kenilworth, received a present of 
spices—20lbs. of saffron, 5lbs of rice, which by an odd 
misappropriation of terms was then considered a spice, 
2lbs. of pepper, lb. of ginger, 2lbs. of sugar, &c., and 
twenty pieces of whale. Eleanora sent him shortly 
afterwards a quantity of raisins and two measures of 
wine. His wardrobe too was handsomely provided for: 
twelve ells of scarlet cloth were purchased for the robes 
of King Richard against Easter, while his son Edmund 
had a suit, consisting of robe, tunic, and cloak, of rayed 
cloth of Paris, at 4s. 8d. an ell. A satin heod likewise 
was bought for each. Henry of Germany, by a singular 
coincidence, was the frequent companion of Guy de 
Montfort, to whose terrible vengeance he afterwards fell 
a victim. At this time the cousins were on very friendly 
terms, and Henry’s confinement was merely nominal, as 
proved by the allusion to his dogs, &c., evidently show- 
ing that he was allowed his usual recreations. The 
only object of real jealousy to the Montfords was Prince 
Edward. They knew his character well, and his cap- 
tivity appears to have been far more rigorous than that 
of his royal relatives. 2 

There are a few other particulars in the household 
roll of the Countess Eleanora, which, as throwing light 
on the character of the times, deserves a passing notice 
The names of the servants which occur are almost 
entirely Saxon: Haude and Jacke of the bake-house; 
Hicke, the tailor; Jacke, the keeper of Eleanora’s har- 
riers; Dobbe, the shepherd; Dignon, Gobithesty and 
Truebodi, employed as letter carriers; affording an in- 
dication, as strong as it is melancholy, of the utter 
degradation to which the descendants of the ancient 
Britons were reduced. 

The attention bestowed by the mistress of a large 
household to the minutest wants of her servants deserves 
remark. Entries are made for payments for shoes, hose, 
and other insignificant articles of dress for the domestics 
of the countess. The oblations of Eleanora, independent 
of her gifts to the poor, were about two-pence a day, 
which, according to an accurate calculation of the 
comparative value of money, is equal to 2s, 6d. of our 
present money. 


The interest of this extract will, we are sure, 
excuse its length. 

Of Isanexxa, another of Joun’s daughters, 
who married the Emperor Freperick, we are 
informed that she was subjected by her hus- 
band to a sort of Eastern despotism, being 
kept practically in the strictest confinement; 
and even when visited by her brother Ricnarp, 
this was his reception : 


Although Isabella had been so long parted from her 
own family, yet it never seems to have occurred to 
Frederic that it would be advisable to admit her to a 
share of the society of her brother—and when the 
prince had courteously waited in vain a considerable 
time in expectation of the empress’s appearance, he 
found himself compelled to make a formal demand to 
her lord, to be admitted to an interview. His request 
was granted not by a summons to Isabella to join the 
social circle, but by the appointment of a day on which 
Richard was to visit his sister in her own apartments, 
where preparations were made for his reception. We 
are fortunately enabled to accompany the prince into 
the presence-chamber of Isabella, and thus to obtain a 
glimpse, the only distinct one with which we are 
favoured, into what may almost be called the imperial 
harem. After the first salutations were over, a number 
of strange and fantastic games, which had been invented 
juently performed for the amusement of the 
empress, were gone through, greatly to the wonder and 
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delight of the prince and his English attendants. After 
divers marvellous plays had been acted, four globes of 
glass were brought into the apartment and laid on the 
pavement, and then entered two young Saracen girls of 


clapping their hands, they began a dance on their 
slippery pedestals, spurning the balls with their fairy 
feet, yet never dismounting from them, bending them- 
selves into the most fantastic attitudes, and sporting 
with each other in a manner which called forth from 
the spectators the most rapturous expressions of ad- 
miration. Such were the scenes presented in the 
private apartments of the empress Isabella. 


In the memoir of Marcaret, daughter of 
Epwarp the First, we have the following 
description of 

A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

The valuable MS. chronicle of Bartholomew of 
Norwich, a contemporary writer, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the rejoicings at the marriage-feast, which 
was given by the king at London. Prince Edward, 
the brother of the bride, was present with a train of 
eighty knights; but her brother-in-law, the great Earl 
of Gloucester, was accompanied by one hundred and 
three knights and six ladies; and her uncle Edmond, 
Earl of Cornwall, had one hundred knights and six 
ladies in his train. Many other magnates were 
similarly, though less numerously attended, and all in 
very rich attire. The bridegroom himself had only 
eight knights, but he was escorted by no fewer than 
sixty of the fairer sex; and, elegant as was his attire, 
consisting of the close tunic, loose supertunic with 
sleeves to the elbows, and capes of fair fur, it was 
changed three times in the course of the day for a still 
more costly dress. Besides the nobility and their at- 
tendants, seven hundred and nine knights and ladies 
led the chorus of rejoicing, first in the king’s palace, 
and then, forming themselves into procession, traversed 
all the streets and suburbs of the city—a less herculean 
task in the thirteenth than it would be in the nineteenth 
century—accompanied by nearly one thousand of the 
good citizens of London, who joined in these en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of loyal delight. Their 
revels seem to have continued even after the close of the 
long summer-day; for an illumination was got up at the 
palace in the evening on so large a scale, that four boys 
had been occupied, during fourteen days, in collecting 
candles for it. The nature of the amusements pro- 
vided for the brilliant company thus assembled appears 
from some notices in the wardrobe book of the year. 
From far and wide, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, were summoned fools, harlequins, harpers, 
violinists, trumpeters, and minstrels. No fewer than 
426 minstrels, partly English and partly foreign, were 
present; among whom, on the following day, the bride- 
groom distributed the sum of 1001, about 1,500/. of 
our money. The fool of the Count of Artois, who 
came with the Duke of Brabant, had a present of 40s. 
from the king, the minstrel of Lord William de Fiennes 
20s. from Prince Edward, and 40s. were paid to two 
Welsh trumpeters. 


And the preparations for her voyage were 
on an equally magnificent scale : 

The Princess Margaret, in company with the young 
Earl of Holland, embarked at the port of Harwich, in 
Essex. ‘The vessel which was to convey her to her 
future home was called the Swan of Yarmouth, and 
was one of the largest ships in the royal fleet. For the 
greater safety of his daughter, the king had ordered 
two pilots aboard, and there were on service fifty-three 
experienced sailors. A large lantern was hung up at 
night on the mast of her vessel, in order that the rest 
of the squadron, consisting of six large ships or galleys, 
and a number of smaller craft, might be able to follow 
in close and orderly attendance. They were amply 
stored with provision for the voyage—39 oxen, 4 pigs, 
57 sheep, 231 dishes of flesh, 10,652 herrings, 293 
cods, and 4 barrels of sturgeon, 489 fowls at 2d. each, 
700 eggs at 8d. per hundred, and 11 cheeses at 9d. 
each, besides provender for 300 horses, &c., as also 1,000 
faggots, cut and carried to the vessel of the Princess for 
firewood. The sum of 300/, was paid in cash for her 
expenses. 

This was the method of cure adopted for a 
sick prince in the reign of Epwarp the First : 

As winter advanced, the sympathies of the royal 
family were deeply excited by the declining health of 





the most exquisite beauty of feature and gracefulness 


of form, and each ascending two of the globes, and \ put into operation for his recovery ; a number of poor 





young Henry. Every means that could be devised were 


widows were hired to perform vigils and offer up prayers 
for his amendment; his measure was taken in wax, and 
sent to all the neighbouring shrines to be burnt, in order 
to propitiate the saints. Among the numerons reme- 
dies applied, two sheep-skins are named, which were 
bought to be laid over his body according to the favourite 
theory of the Galens of the day, who considered that the 
application of animal heat externally was calculated to 
promote it internally. But these sedulous cares were 
vain, for the prince died shortly after at Merton, where 
he was then staying with his sister and Britton. On 
the Wednesday after his death they returned to London, 
and thence to Windsor. 


We conclude with a curious exhibition which 
the memoir of Marcaret, fourth daughter of 
Epwarp the First, affords us, of 

A YOUNG PRINCESS'S EXPENSES. 

In 1285, when she was ten years old, she displayed, 
on one occasion, a more than usually devout spirit, for, 
after she and her sisters had presented their offerings 
on the first of May, at the great altar of Westminster, 
and also to the relics of St. Edward, Margaret gave an 
additional offering of two shillings at the shrine of the 
Confessor, the following Trinity Sunday, which was 
May 20th. Her journeys this year are readily traced by 
the number of gold clasps studded with gems, which she 
is recorded to have offered at the shrines of different 
saints on certain days. They, probably, afford a fair 
specimen of her general course of life. She usually 
travelled in the company of her parents, and always in 
that of some of her sisters. 

On January 23rd, she offered at the shrine of St. 
Thomas, Canterbury; February 20th, at St. Edward’s 
Westminster; and the 27th, at St. Mary’s, Walsingham; 
April 10th, at Ely; and 17th, at St. Alban’s; May Ist 
and the 20th, at St. Edward’s, Westminster. During 
the month of June, she seems still to have remained at 
Westminster. On the 6th of July, she offered to St. 
Thomas, and on the 8th, to St. Augustin, at Canter- 
bury; on the 25th, she was at Chichester. On August 
15th, she was present at a general re-union of the royal 
family at Ambresbury, to witness the profession of her 
younger sister Mary. 

The following occur among other wardrobe entries 
for her about this time, 1286 -— 

“February 24th. To Roger, the tailor of Margaret, 
the king’s daughter, for sewing his lady’s robes against 
the feast of John the Baptist in summer, and against 
Christmas; also for a knife to be mended, in honour of 
the blessed Virgin, for copper basons, &c., 17s. 7d. 

“February 27th. For silk bought for the embroidery- 
work of Margaret, the king’s daughter, 8s. Od. 

“ To William Leybrook, for one new basket of boiled 
leather, some gold thread, soap, two dozen gloves, basins, 
golden bowls, and other things wanted for the Lady 
Margaret, the king’s daughter, on the 4th of May, 
also for plates of gold, pearls, garlands, shoes, &c. 
62s. 10d.” 

Again, ata later date-— 

“To Thomas Caimmill, Margaret’s squire, for twelve 
pairs of shoes, six pairs of gloves, a barhot [dress of 
hairy fur], also for 4 oz. of silk and 200 oz. of gold 
thread, for a spindle, for the making of garlands and 
tressures, and for 1b. of table-silk, bought for her from 
Whitsuntide in the 17th year [1289] to February 2nd, 
in the 18th, [1290], 44s. 6d.” 

The mention of the spindle proves that Margaret 
occupied herself with weaving, probably in silks and 
gold thread, since no commoner material is mentioned, 
as well as in embroidery. In sooth, some constant oc- 
cupation must have been essential to divert the tedium 
of leisure hours, even for royal ladies, when the whole 
world of literature and taste was to them an unknown 
yegion, when the varieties of life mainly consisted in 
their frequent journeyings to and fro, and its business 
was the arrangement of their wardrobe ornaments. 

The continuation of this valuable contribu- 
tion to Historical Biography will be anxiously 
looked for. It is peculiarly a book for the 
book-club, and all the large circulating libra- 
ries must provide it for their patrons. 
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The Lives of the Chief Justices of England 
Srom the Norman Conquest to the Death of 
Lord Mansfield. By Joux, Lorp Camp- 
BELL. In 2 vols. London: Murray. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

WE resume our notice of this work. 

Coxe began his career as a lawyer with the 
customary ‘courtly adulation. Having been 
made Speaker of the House of Commons, he 
told the Queen, on its dissolution, on behalf of 
her faithful Commons, that “our lands, our 
goods, our lives are prostrate at your feet to 
be commanded.” He talked in a different 
strain in his old age. 

The rivalry between himself and Bacon led 
to some strange scenes, one of which is re- 
corded by the Jatter : 

This I did, in as gentle and reasonable terms as might 
be. Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, “ Mr. Bacon, 
if you have any tooth against me, pluck it out, for it 
will do you more hurt than all the teeth in your head 
will do you good.” I answered coldly in these very 
words, “ Mr. Attorney, I respect you; I fear you not; 
and the less you speak of your own greatness, the more 
I will think of it.” He replied, “ I think scorn to stand 
upon terms of greatness towards you, who are less than 
little—less than the least,” and other such strange light 
terms, he gave me, with that insulting which cannot be 
expressed. Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this: 
“Mr, Attorney, do not depress me so far; for 1 have 
been your better, and may be again when it please the 
queen.” With this he spake, neither I nor himself could 
tell what, as if he had been born attorney-general; and, 
in the end, bade me “ not meddle with the queen’s busi- 
ness, but mine own, and that I was unsworn,” &c. I 
told him, “ sworn or unsworn was all one to an honest 
man, and that I ever set my service first and myself 
second, and wished to God that he would do the like.” 
Then he said, “ it were good to clap a cap. utlayatum 
upon my back.” To which I only said “he could not, 
and that he was at a fault, for that he hunted on an old 
scent.” He gave me a number of disgraceful words 
besides; which I answered with silence, and showing 
that I was not moved with them. 

Another remarkable Judge was 

CHIEF JUSTICE SAUNDERS. 

“ He was at first,” says Roger North, “no better than 
a poor beggar-boy, if not a parish foundling, without 
known parents or relations.” There can be no doubt 
that, when a boy, he was discovered wandering about 
the streets of London in the most destitute condition— 
penniless, friendless—without having learned any trade, 
without having received any education. But although 
his parentage was unknown to the contemporaries with 
whom he lived when he had advanced himself in the 
world, recent inquiries have ascertained that he was 


born in the parish of Barnwood, close by the city of | 


Gloucester; that his father, who was above the lowest 
rank of life, died when he was an infant, and that his 
mother took for her second husband a man of the name 
of Gregory, to whom she bore several children. We 
know nothing more respecting him with certainty till 
he preSented himself in the metropolis; and we are left 
to imagine that he might have been driven to roam abroad 
for subsistence, by reason of his mother’s cottage being 
levelled to the ground during the siege of Gloucester; 
or that, being hardly used by his stepfather, he had run 
away, and had accompanied the broad-wheeled waggon 
to London, where he had heard that riches and plenty 
abounded. 

The little fugitive found shelter in Clement’s Inn, 
where “he lived by obsequiousness, and courting the 
attorneys’ clerks for scraps.” He began as an errand- 
boy, and his remarkable diligence and obliging dis- 
position created a general interest in his favour. 
Expressing an eager ambition to learn to write, one 
of the attorneys of the Inn got a board knocked up at 
a window on the top of a staircase. This was his desk; 
and sitting here, he not only learned the running hand 
of the time, but court hand, black letter, and ingrossing, 
and made himself an “expert entering clerk.” In 
winter, while at work, he covered his shoulders with a 
blanket, tied hay-bands round his legs, and made the 
blood circulate through his fingers by rubbing them 





when they grew stiff. His next step was to copy deeds 
and law papers, at so much a folio or page; by which 
he was enabled to procure for himself wholesome food 
and decent clothes. Meanwhile, he not only picked up 
a knowledge of Norman French and law Latin, but, by 
borrowing books, acquired a deep insight into the prin- 
ciples of conveyancing and special pleading. By and 
by, the friends he had acquired enabled him to take a 
small chamber, to furnish it, and to begin business on 
his own account as a conveyancer and special pleader. 
But it was in the latter department that he took greatest 
delight, and was the most skilful—insomuch that he 
gained the reputation of being familiarly acquainted 
with all its mysteries ; and although the order of 
“special pleaders under the bar” was not established 
till many years after, he was much resorted to by attor- 
neys who wished by a sham plea to get over the term, 
or by a subtle replication to take an undue advantage 
of the defendant. 

It has been untruly said of him, as of Jeffreys, that 
he began to practise as a barrister without having been 
ever called to the bar. In truth, the attorneys who 
consulted him, having observed to him that they should 
like to have his assistance to maintain in court the 
astute devices which he recommended, and which duller 
men did not comprehend or were ashamed of, he, rather 
unwillingly, listened to their suggestion that he should 
be entered of an Inn of Court; for he never cared much 
for great profits or high offices; and, having money 
enough to buy beer and tobacco, the only luxuries in 
which he wished to indulge, he would have preferred 
to continue the huggermugger life which he now led. 
He was domesticated in the family of a tailor in Butcher 
Row, near Temple Bar, and was supposed to be rather 
too intimate with the mistress of the house. However, 
without giving up his lodging here, to which he reso- 
lutely stuck till he was made Lord Chief Justice of 
England, he was prevailed upon to enter as a member 
of the Middle ‘'emple. Accordingly, on the 4th of July 
1660, he was admitted there by the description of 
“Mr Edmund Saunders, of the county of the city of 
Gloucester, gentleman.” The omission to mention the 
name of his father might have given rise to the report 
that he was a foundling; but a statement of parentage 
on such occasions, though usual, was not absolutely 
required as it now is. 

Sir Marruew Hatz is designated as “ one 
of the most pure, the most pious, the most in- 
dependent, and the most learned” of the 
Judges. Of his early life we have an anecdote 
preserved : 

A troop of sycophants, eager to minister to his. vanity, 
surrounded him; but he escaped from their toils; with- 
out being ruined in his fortune or becoming a misan-~ 
thrope. His fencing-master having said to him, “I can 


| teach you no more, for you are now better at my own 





he answered, “I promise to give 
as my tenant, if you can 


trade than myself,” 
you the house you live in, 
break my guard and hit me: now do your best, for 
I will be as good as my word.” The fencing master, 
being really much superior to him in skill, after 
a little skirmishing, struck him a palpaple hit on the 
head. Mr. Hale performed his promise, and unhesi- 
tatingly gave him the house, “not unwilling at that 
rate to 4. un so early to dis tinguish flattery from truth.” 


He served both under the Monarchy and the 
Parliament, and then under the Monarchy 
again, equally respected and trusted by all 
parties: and he dealt out justice evenly with- 
out regard for either faction. An interesting 
interview is reported between 
SIR MATTHEW HALE AND JOHN BUNYAN’S WIFE. 

Elizabeth (Bunyan’s wife), actuated by his undaunted 
spirit, applied to the House of Lords for his release; and, 
according to her relation, she was told, “ they could do 
nothing; but that his releasement was committed to the 
Judges at the next assizes.” The Judges were Sir 
Matthew Hale and Mr. Justice Twisden; and a remark- 
able contrast appeared between the well-known meekness 
of the one, and fury of the other. Elizabeth came be- 
fore them, and, stating her husband’s case, prayed for 
justice :—“ Judge Twisden,” says John Bunyan, snapt 
her up, and angrily told her that I was a convicted 
person, and could not be released unless I would promise 
to preach no more.” Elizabeth: “The 





Lords told me | slaves that might have been sold separately like chattels, 





that ahegnnab* was wiamanitied to you, and you give 
me neither releasement nor relief. My husband is un- 
lawfully in prison, and you are bound to discharge him. 

Twisden: “He has been lawfully convicted.” Eliza- 
beth: “It is false, for when they said ‘Do you confess 
the indictment?’ he answered ‘at the meetings where 
he preached, they had God's presence among them.’” 
Twisden: “ Will your husband leave preaching? If 
he will do so, then send for him.” Elizabeth: “My 
Lord, he dares not leave off preaching as long as he can 
speak. But, good my Lords, consider that we have four 
small children, one of them blind, and that they have 
nothing to live upon, while their father is in prison, but 
the charity of Christian people. I myself smayed at the 
news when my husband was apprehended, and, being 
but young, and unaccustomed to such things, fell in 
labour; and continuing in it for eight days, was « ee 
of a dead child.” Sir Matthew Hale: “ Alas poor 
woman.” Twisden: “ Poverty is your c! ia re I hear 
your husband is better maintained by running up and 
down a-preaching than by following his calling?” Sir 
Matthew Hal: “What is his calling?” Elizabeth: 
“A tinker, please you, my Lord; and because he is a 
tinker, and a poor man, therefore he is despised, and 
cannot have justice.” Sir Matthew Hale; “1 am truly 
sorry we can do you no good. Sitting here we can only 
act as the law gives us warrant; and we have no power 
to reverse the sentence, although it may be erroneous. 
What your husband said was taken for a confession, and 
he stands convicted. There is, therefore, no course for 
you but to apply to the King for a pardon, or to sue out 
a writ of error; and, the indictment, or subsequent pro- 
ceedings, being shown to be contrary to law, the sentence 
shall be reversed, and your husband shall be set at 
liberty. I am truly sorry for your pitiable case. I 
wish I could serve you but I fear I can do you no 
good.” 





But great and good as he was, Haug, never- 
theless, was a firm believer in witcheraft, and 
an active and merciless persecutor of witches. 
Of the sort of evidence which satisfied him this 
is an extraordinary specimen: 

About seven years ago, having a special occasion to 
go from home, I desired Amy Duny, my neighbour, to 
look to my boy Billy, then sucking, during my absence, 
promising her a penny for her pains; I desired her not 
to suckle my child; I very well knew that she was an 
old woman, and could not naturally give suck, but, for 
some years before, she had gone under the reputation 
of a witch; nevertheless, she did give suck to the child, 
and that very night he fell into strange fits of swound- 
ing, and was held in a terrible manner, insomuch that I 
was terribly frightened therewith, and so continued for 
divers weeks. I then went to a certain person named 
Dr. Jacob, who lived at Yarmouth, and had the repu- 
tation in the country to help children who were be- 
witched. He advised me to put the child by the fire in 
a blanket, and if I found anything in the blanket with 
the child, to throw it into the fire. I did so that same 
night, and there fell out of the blanket a great toad, 
which ran up and down upon the hearth. I seized the 
great toad with a pair of tongs, and thrust it into the 
fire. Thereupon it made a great and horrible noise; 
and after a space, there was a flashing in the fire like 
gunpowder, ms aking a noise like the discharge of a 
pistol; and after the flas hi 1ing and noise, the substance 
of the toad was gone without being consumed in the 
fire. The next day there came a young woman, a kins- 
woman of the said Amy, and told me that her aunt 
was in a most deplorable condition, having her face, legs, 
and thighs, all scorched, and that she was sitting alone 
in the house in her smock without any fire; and please 
you, my lord, after the burning of the said toad, my 
child recovered, and was well again, and is now still 
living. 





Lord CamMrsBeEtt occasionally illustrates the 
lives of the Chief Justices by extracts from 
the strange cases that were decided by them. 
We take” some of those recorded Dyer, 
C. J., in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The most curious cases in Dyer’s Reports are upon 
questions respecting “ villeinage ” or slavery. It is not 
generally known, that down to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth there were in England both “villeins in gross,” or 
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and “villeins regardant,” or slaves attached to particular 
land, with which they were transferred along with the 
trees growing upon it. I will give a few examples. 

In an action of trespass and assault, there was a 
justification by the lord of a manor that the plaintiff 
was his villein regardant; and the evidence being that 
he was his villein in gross, the question arose, for which 
side judgment should be given? The defendant insisted 
that the substantial question was, “ villein or free?” 
not “villein regardant or villein in gross?” and that 
having greater rights over the plaintiff as “ villein in 
gross ” than as “ villein regardant,” he had proved more 
than he was bound to prove, and the action was well 
barred. One judge inclined to this opinion; but the 
rest of the court thought that, in favour of liberty, the 
plea must be strictly proved; and peradventure the 
plaintiff was misled by the false issue tendered to him, 
and might have deemed it enough to negative the re- 
gardancy, without bringing forward proof to negative 
the villeinage in gross. So the plaintiff became a 
freeman. % = : 

The tenant in tail of a manor, to which villeins are 
regardant, enfeoffs one of the villeins of one acre of the 
manor, and dies. Now he clearly had exceeded his 
power; although, had he been tenant in fee simple, the 
effect would have been, that the villein would have been 
enfranchised. But the question was, whether the son 
of the feoffer, who was heir in tail, could at once seise 
the villein? The court held, that although all the 
father had done might be disaffirmed, the son was bound, 
first to recover the acre of land, and then, but not till 
then, he might seise his villein. 

[Dyer, 48 b. pl. 4. “So it is holden in our old books, 
if a villein be made a knight, for the honour of his 
degree his person is privileged, and the lord cannot seise 
him until he be disgraded.”— Co. Litt.136. If a neife, 
or female villein, was married by a freeman, the lord 
could not seise her, but might maintain an action 
against the husband for the loss of her; and if a villein 
was professed as a monk, the lord could not seise him, 
but might maintain a similar action against the superior 
of the convent who admitted him.—Litt. sec. 202; 
2 Bl. Com. 95,96.) 

Butler, lord of the manor of Badminton, in the county 
of Gloucester, contending that Crouch was his villein 
regardant, entered into certain lands, which Crouch had 
purchased in the county of Somerset, and leased them 
to Fleyer. Crouch thereupon disseised Fleyer; and 
Fleyer brought an action against Crouch; who pleaded 
that he had purchased the land. Fleyer replied his 
lease from Butler; and alleged that ‘‘ Butler and his 
ancestors, and all those whose estate he hath in the 
manor @f Badminton, were seised of Crouch and his 
ancestors, as of villeins regardant to the same manor, 
from time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” Issue being thereupon joined, the jury 
found a special verdict, “That Butler and his ancestors 
were seised of the manor from time immemorial; and 
that the ancestors of Butler were seised, during all that 
time, of the ancestors of Crouch as of villeins regardant, 
until the first year of Henry VII., and that Crouch was 
a villein regardant to the said manor, and that no other 
seisin of Crouch or his ancestors was had since; but 
whether the said seisin of the said manor be in law a 
seisin of the said Crouch and his ancestors since the said 
first year of Henry VIL the jurors prayed the opinion 
of the Court.” 

Dyer, C.J., and all the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, agreed that upon this verdict there should 
be judgment for the defendant; chiefly on this ground— 
“ because no actual or full seisin in Butler and his an- 
cestors, of Crouch and his ancestors as villeins regar- 
dant, is found, but only a seisin in law, and the lord 
having let an hundred years pass without redeeming, 
the villein or his issue, cannot after that seise them. 

Lord Campne xt has devoted almost a fourth 
of the entire work to the memoir of Lord 
Mansrietp. This distinguished judge was, 
like the noble author, a Scotchman, born of a 
respectably descended but very poor family, of 
which he was the eleventh son. He was edu- 
cated first at Perth, and afterwards at West- 
minster School, and thus he journeyed to 
London : 

He was to perform the whole journey on horseback,— 
ding the same horse. Post-horses were not established 











till long after. There were then two or three times a 
month traders from Leith to the river Thames, in which 
passengers might be accommodated; but, if the wind 
was foul, they were sometimes six weeks on the way. 
A coach, advertised to run onee a week from the Black 
Bull in the Canongate to the Bull and Mouth im St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, did not promise to arrive before the 
tenth day, and, besides being very incommodious, was 
very expensive. Mr. William was, therefore, to be 
carried on the back of a “ Galloway,” or pony which my 
Lord had bred, and which was to be sold on his arrival 
in the great city to help to pay the expenses of his 
outfit there. 


He was just fourteen when he entered the 
metropolis, that was destined to witness his 
future elevation, with only five shillings in his 
pocket, his wig and his sword. He remained 
for four years at Westminster, and then, by the 
kindly aid of Lord Forxry, he was enabled to 
enter at Lincoln’s Inn. He worked very hard, 
paid great attention to the study of oratory, 
and mastered the best law books. But he was 
not only the student: Lord CampsgE xt says of 
him, at this period of his career : 

The marvellous circumstance is, that, in the midst of 
these multifarious and severe studies, Mr. Murray was 
“drinking champagne with the wits.” I am almost 
afraid to record it, lest it should seduce some heedless 
youths into the false and deceitful notion that dissipa- 
tion is compatible with success in our profession. But 
let them remember that, before he went to Will's or 
Button’s he had been eight or ten hours busily employed 
in professional studies; and that, when he associated 
with gay companions he never so indulged as to be 
prevented from rising to light his own fire next morning, 
or from sitting down to his books with a sound stomach 
and aclear head. Above all, before they expose them- 
selves to temptation, let them wait till such noctes 
ceeneque deiim as were enjoyed by Murray are actually 
in their power. 


He made acquaintance with the literary men 
of the time, and among the most intimate of 
his friends was 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

To this prince of poets he had been introduced while 
at Westminster Schcol, by his countryman Lord March- 
mont, and a warm and steady attachment sprung up 
between them. The young Scot was at first exceedingly 
flattered and delighted by the notice of a writer of such 
celebrity, whose pastorals he had got by heart when a 
child, but whom, till he was sent to England, he had 
never hoped to behold. Afterwards he had the good 
taste to relish the exquisite powers of conversation which 
the bard could display in the company of those he liked, 
and he was touched by experiencing constant kindness 
from one who was disposed to treatnobles and kings with 
disdain. Pope, on the other hand, intuitively discovered 
the genius of this juvenile worshipper, was strue by 
his extraordinary accomplishments, agreeable manners, 
ingenuous countenance, and (it is said), above all, by 
the silvery tones of his voice, which seemed then, and 
ever after, to have doubled the effect of all his other 
powers to win his way inthe world. In such favour 
was Murray, that when he had adopted the lawas his pro- 
fession, and he came to reside as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, the autocrat of the literary world, anxious for his 
success, actually undertook to teach him oratory ;—not 
the composition of orations, but the varying attitudes 
and intonation with which they should be delivered. 
Murray had frequent invitations to Twickenham; and 
Pope, coming to Lincoln’s Inn, would spend hours in 
instructing him. One day the pupil was surprised by 
a gay Templar, who could take the liberty of entering 
his rooms without the ceremonious introduction of a 
servant, in the act of practising the graces of a speaker 
at a glass, while Pope sat by in the character of pre- 
ceptor. 

He was called to the Bar in 1730. For two 
years he was not favoured with a single brief. 
During the two following years he rose slowly 
but surely into business, But his immediate 
fortune was owing to a great speech he made 
at the Bar. From that moment he never 








wanted clients. In a few months his receipts 
were calculated by hundreds of pounds. One 
= his clients was a lady of great historical 
‘ame : 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


As might be expected, she was a very troublesome 
client, and she used to visit. him herself at very unsea- 
sonable hours, On one occasion, when late at night he 
came home to his chambers, he found them almost 
blocked up by a splendid eqnipage; footmen and pages 
with torches in their hands, standing round; and the 
Duchess seated in his. consulting chair. Instead of 
making any apology, she thus addressed him: “ Young 
man, if you mean to rise in the world, you must not sup 
out.”—Another night, when, after the conclusion of a 
very long trial in which he had succeeded, he was in- 
dulging in agreeable conversation with Pope and Boling 
broke, Sarah again called, and, having in vain expected 
his return till past midnight, went away without seeing 
him, His clerk, giving him an account of this visit 
next morning, said to him, “I could not make out, sir, 
who she was, for she would not tell me her name; but 
she swore so dreadfully she must be a lady of quality!” 


He was ~~, successful in the House of 
Commons. In 1754 he was made Attorney- 
General. Soon afterwards he obtained the 

eat office, which afterwards he so adorned, of 

hief Justice of England, and the title of 
Baron Mansfield. This is the judicial cha- 
racter pronounced of him by Lord CAMPBELL: 


LORD MANSFIELD. 

He was not merely pleased at the moment with the 
occupation of trying causes, as some are with hunting 
and others with angling. When M, Cottu, the French 
advocate, went the Northern Circuit and witnessed the 
ease and delight. with which Mr. Justice Bayley got 
through his work, he exclaimed, “Il s’amuse & juger;” 
and Judge Buller used to say, somewhat irreverently, 
that “his idea of Heaven was to sit at Nisi Prius: all 
day, and play at whist all night.” 


The history of his judicial life should be read 
in the volume: its most memorable incident 
was the destruction of his house and library b 
the mob in the Gordon riots, of which a 
and interesting account is given by Lord 
Camppett. He retired from the Bench in 
1786, and died in 1798, at a very advanced 
age. We add some anecdotes that have been 
preserved : 

ANECDOTES OF LORD MANSFIELD. 


Macklin, against whom he might be supposed to 
entertain some spite for libelling his countrymen under 
the names of Sir Archy Macsarcasm and Sir Per- 
tinax Macsycophant, recovered a verdict, with 7001. 
damages, in an action tried in. the King’s Bench for a 
conspiracy to hiss him off the stage. After the verdict 
was pronounced, the magnanimous player said, “ My 
Lord, my only object was to vindicate, before the 
public, my own character and the rights of my profes+ 
sion; and, haying done so, I waive the damages 
awarded to me.” Lord Mansfield: ‘ Mr. Macklin, I 
have many times witnessed your performance with 
great delight; but, in my opinion, you never actéd: so 
finely as in the last scene of this piece.” Trying an 
action which arose from the collision of two ships at 
sea, a sailor, who gave an account of the accident said, 
“ At the time I was standing abaft the binnacle.” Lord 
Mansfield asked, “Where is abaft the binnacle?”—= 
upon which the witness, who had taken a large share 
of grog before coming into court, exclaimed loud 
enough to be heard by all present, “ A pretty fellow to 
be a judge, who does not know where abaft the bin- 
nacle is!” Lord Mansfield, instead of threatening to 
commit him for his contempt, said, “‘ Well, my friend, 
fit me for my office by telling me where abaft the bin- 
nacle is; you have already\shown me the meaning of 
half seas over.” Word Chief Baron Parker, in his 
87th year, having observed to Lord Mansfield, in his 78th 
year ‘Your Lordship and myself are now at sevens 
and eights,” the younger Chief replied, “ Would you 
have us be all our lives at sixes and sevens?—but let 
us talk of young ladies, and not of old age.” After 
Parker had resigned, he continued to enjoy vigorous 
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health; while S sir Sydney Stafford Smyth, who succeeded 
him, was often prevented, by infirmity, from attending 
in court: upon which Lord Mansfield observed, “ The 
new Chief Baron should resign in favour of his pre- 
decessor.” There was only one man at the bar to 
whom Lord Mansfield did not behave with perfect 
courtesy; and the temptation to guz him was almost 
irresistible. This was Serjeant Hill, a very deep black- 
letter lawyer, quite ignorant of the world, and so in- 
capable of applying his learning that he acquired the 
nickname of Sergeant Labyrinth. In an argument 
which turned entirely on the meaning of an illiterate 
old woman’s will, he cited innumerable cases from the 
Year-books downwards; till Lord Mansfield at last 
asked, “ Do you think, brother Hill, that though these 
cases may occupy the attention of an old woman, this 
old woman ever read them? or that any old woman can 
understand them?” 














In conclusion, we present a few scattered 
passages which we pencilled as we read: 
CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT AND THE PROPHET. 





Holt having, some time after, committed another of 
this brotherhood, called John Atkins, to take his trial 
for seditious language, the same Lacy called at the 
Chief Justice’s house in Bedford Row, and desired to 
see him. Servant: “ My Lord is unwell to-day, and 
cannot see company.”—Lacy (in a very solemn tone): 
“ Acquaint your master that I must see him, for I bring 
& message to him from the Lord God.”—The Chief 
Justice, having ordered Lacy in and demanded his 
business, was thus addressed: “I come to you a pro- 
phet from the Lord God, who has sent me to thee, and 
would have thee grant a nolle prosequi; for John 
Atkins, his servant, whom thou hast sent to prison.”— 
Holt, C. J. “Thou art a false prophet, and a lying 
knave. If the Lord God had sent thee, it would have 
been to the Attorney General, for he knows that it 
belongeth not to the Chief Justice to grant a nolle 
prosequi, but I, as Chief Justice, can grant a warrant 
to commit thee to bear him company.” This was im- 
mediately done, and both prophets were convicted and 
punished. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE LAWYERS. 

In 1747, Thomas Coke, the lineal heir of the Chief 
Justice, was raised to the peerage by the titles of Vis- 
count Coke and Earl of Leicester; but on his death the 
male line became extinct. The family was represented, 
through a female, by the late Thomas Coke, Esq., who, 
inheriting the Chief Justice's estates and love of liberty, 
after representing the county of Norfolk in the House of 
Commons for half a ce ntury, was, in 1837, created Vis- 
count Coke and Earl of Leicester, titles now enjoyed by 
his son. Holkham I hope may long prove an illustra- 
tion of the saying of the ve ’ rable ancestor of this branch 
of the Cokes, that, “the blessing of Heaven specially 
descends on the posterity of a great lawyer.” 





CHARACTER OF WILLES, C. J. 

He did nothing to wipe off the reproach cast upon the 
English bar for a contempt of literature; for he not only 
never wrote a page for the press in prose or rhyme, but 
he did not at all mix with men of letters and his talk 
was either about law or lewdness. 


The following will be read with interest as 
expounding the ancient law of England on 
Slavery : 


Holt was the first to lay down the doctrine, wl 
was afterwards fully established in the case of Somersett 
the Negro, that the status of Slavery cannot exist in 
England, and that as soon as a slave breathes the air of 
England he is free. The question originally arose 
before him in a very technical shape. In point of fact, 
a slave had been sold in Virginia, where slavery was 
allowed by law; and, an action being brought in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for the price, the declaration 
stated that “the defendant was indebted to the plaintiff 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the ward of Cheap, 
in the city of London, for a Negro slave there sold and 
delivered,”—allegations of time and place in such pro- 
ceedings being generally immaterial. But on this 
occasion, after a vomlict for the plaintiff, there was a 
motion in arrest of judgment because the contract in 
respect of which the supposed debt arose was illegal. 
Holt, C. J.—“‘ As soon as a Negro comes into England 
he is free; one may be a villain in England, but not a 
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en maintainable if the 
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Judgment 


slave. The action wi ould have 
sale had been alleged to be in Vi irgini 
law of the country slaves are saleable there.” 
arrested. 

Subsequently, an action of trover was brought in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to recover the value of a Neg 
olegel to be the property of the plaintiff, and 
been unlawfully des uined by the defen lant. The 
tiff’s counsel relied upon a aes ision of the Co 
Common Pleas, “that trover will lie for a a Ne ero because 
Negroes are heathens, and therefore a man may have 
property in them, and, without averment, n rotice may be 
taken judicially — Negroes are heathens.” But per 
Holt, C. J.— Trover does not lie for a Black man more 
than for a White. By the common law no man coul 
have a property in another man, except in spe ial cases, 
as in a villein, or a captive taken in war; but in Eng- 
land there is no such thing as a slave, and a human 
being never was considered a chattel to be sold for a 
price, and, when wrongf ised, to have a value put 
upon him in dam ages “s 


— +1 an ac 
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From Lord Mansrreip’s memoranda of his | 





expenses when a student at Westminster | 


School, some extracts are made which curiously 
exhibit the manners and habits of the times. 
Lib. sh. d. 
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Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. By Wasn- 
IncTON Irvine. London: Murr: ay. 1849. 


THIRD NOTICE 





Ir seems that at first there was some demur with 


regard to admitting GoLpsmirH as a member of 


| these works the publisher 
| harv 


the sentiment and expression of the poem had been de- 
rived from the conversations of Johnson. i 
YOU, sir; " " said ee inc wnat ion of toa 












no, s »plied Johnson, “ Jack Hawksw 

my imitators, but not Goldsmith. Gold ‘ 

nerit.” “ é But, sir, he is much indebted to you iis 
h in the public estimation.” ‘“ Why, sir, 

he got sooner to it by his intimacy with 

me. 


After all, with all his pemposity, dogmatism, 
and rudeness, Dr. Jounson was, in Boswellian 
phraseology, a “ truly great man. 

GoLpsMITH, now that he was rising in the 
world, once more ch inged his ] lace otf abode 
and became the occupant of chambers in the 
Temple. The success of The Travé tier OCCa= 
sioned the publication of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, which had remained for two years in the 
hands of the publisher to whom it had been 
sold for sixty —— in an — ‘y, when 
GoxtpsmituH had been arrested | vy his landlady 
for rent. And this paltry sum was all the 
author ever received for one of the most en- 
duringly popular works that has ever appeared 
in any language. For The Traveller he re- 
ceived only twenty guineas; while from both 
k py reaped a golden 








st. With regard to the manuscript 
having so long been permitted to lie neg- 

Li if 5 
lected, Mr. Invine trut! hfully remarks : 












Booksellers are prone to make egr mistakes as 
to the merit of works in manus rij ) rvalue, 
| if not reject, those of classic ellenee, 
| when destitute of that false b com ly called 


| SON were 


of wit, and the 


i i 
talents in this way which have b 


the Literary Club ; and even for some timeafter | 


his admissson, he was regarded in a dubious 
light by some of the members. 
proached when he was successfully to vindicate 


his title to be not only a member, but one of 


the proudest ornaments of the Club. On 
the 19th of December, 1764, a grand era 
in Goipsmitu’s literary ¢ WE 
The Traveller was publis shed by NEwperry, 
and was the first of his works pe! whic h the poet 
prefixed his name. The effect of this poem 
upon the public was to alter at once the lite- 
rary standing of the author, while, upon the 
club, we are told, the surprise it created “ was 


almost ludicrous.” 
Sut one of the highest testimonials to the charm of 
the poem, was given by Miss Reynolds, who had toe l 
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poor Goldsmith as the ug 
Shortly after the appear 
Johnson read it aloud fror ning to end in her 
presence. “ Well,” exclaimed she, when he had finished, 
“T never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly!” 


st mar jtaintance 


Sei Dr. 







We quote another anecdote in connexion 


with this poem, as it is highly characteristic of 


the three persons whom it concerns: 
Boswell, who was absent from England at the time of 





the publication of The Traveller, was astonished on his 
return to find Goldsmith, whom he had so much under- 
valued, suddenly elevated almost to a par with his idol. 
He accounted for it by concluding that much both of 


Sut the time ap- } 


hos poem of 








“ effect.” 


GOLDSMITH was flow a celebrity. “The 
highest regions of intellectual society were 
now open to him; but he was not pre] ared to 
move in them with confidence and success.” 


His early education and subsequent style of 








life had been such as to disqua ify him from 
shining in polite society ; whi le the colloquial 
talents and conversational doematism of JoHN- 
calculated to throw those of the 
diflident, blundering, GoxtpsmirH, into the 
shade. And yet that he possessed abundance 
power to shine in conversation, 
specimens of his 
reserved. 
Alluding to the well-known rudeness with 
which Jounson would silence an pe rsary 
when more legitimate efforts failed, he said: 
“ There is no arguing with Jounson, for, when 


is abundantly shown by some 








| his pistol misses fire, he knocks you dow n with 





| the butt end of it”? Nor could anything be 


more happily descriptive than the following 
well-merited reproof of the “ intellectual 
giant:” 





T Iking of fables, Goldsmith observed t] 
us i introduced i in them se ‘ld om tall ked in char 





wr instar 








who saw birds m, 
petitione 1 Jupiter to be « lhe skill 
consists in mihing then S Just 
then observing that Dr. Jol + his sides 
und laughing, he immediately adde V I John- 
son, this is not so easy as 1 seem t f f 
you were to make little fishes talk, they v 1 talk like 


whales. 


BoswE tt has been the means of prepossess- 
ing the world with a be _ in the extreme 
vanity of Gorpsmitu, and of a jealousy of 
superiority of any kind in anoth Bi it Bos- 
WELL was utte rly i ine apab le of c vial ehe »nding 
a mind or character such as that of Goxp- 
sMITH, and consequently misinterprets him on 
every possible occasion. Mr. Irvine reads 
more truly that consciousness of ability yet 
diflidenee of producing it, that anxiety to 
please yet distrust of his powers of pleas- 
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ing, that perfect truth and _ child - like 
simplicity which lay at the root of all his 
actions. This latter quality, although recog- 
nized to be one of the most frequent cha- 
racteristics of genius, is very apt to be mistaken 
by inferior minds—minds even of some talent— 
for folly and vanity. Ten to one but a man 
of genius, till he has, by his works, vindi- 
cated his title to the name, is considered by 
half his acquaintance as little better than a 
fool—and this because he has in him so much 
of a higher wisdom, that there is left no room 
for that sort of worldly shrewdness, and selfish 
acuteness which narrow, sharp, minds, honour. 
GoxpsMITH was the most child-like of human 
beings. He seemed scarcely capable of con- 
cealing a thought. 

There is an ingenious tale by Madame de 
Genus, called Le Palais ae la Verité, the 
plot of which consists in introducing all the 
characters into an enchanted castle which 
professes the virtue of making all within its 
precincts, speak exactly what they think, and 
display their opinions and wishes without dis- 
guise. As might have been supposed, many 
strange revelations are made, and with one 
sole exception, everybody, by their conduct, 
here proves that in their ordinary life, they 
are more or less guilty of hypocrisy. We 
incline to believe that few men would have 
been better able to stand the test of the Palace 
of Truth than Goxtpsmirn—none of his lite- 
rary contemporaries certainly. 

In 1766, Gotpsmiru commenced his comedy 
of The Good-ratured Man. After delays and 
difficulties of every description, it was at last, 
sarly in 1768, produced at Covent Garden, 
under the auspices of Corman. JOHNSON 
wrote a prologue for the piece, and “ Gotp- 
SMITH’s growling mon‘tor and unsparing cas- 
tigator in times of heedless levity, stood by 
him at present with that protecting kindness 
with which he ever befriended him in time of 
need.” The author and his friends were, how- 
ever, disappointed in the success of the piece, 
which did not equal their hopes. We conclude 
for the present with a characteristic anecdote 
relating to this affair: 

Dining one day in company with Dr. Johnson, at the 
chaplain’s table at St. James’s Palace, he (Goldsmith) 
entertained the company with a particular and comic 
account of all his feelings on the night of representation, 
and his despair when the piece was hissed. How he 
went, he said, to the Literary Club; chatted gaily, as 
if nothing had gone amiss; and to give a greater idea 
of his unconcern, sang his favourite song about an old 
woman tossed in a blanket, seventeen times as high 
as the‘moon. “All this while,” added he, “I was 
suffering horrid tortures, and, had I put a bit in my 
mouth, I verily believe it would have strangled me on 
the spot, I was so excessively ill; but I made more 
noise than usual to cover all that; so that they never 
perceived my not eating, nor suspected the anguish of 
my heart; but, when all were gone, except Johnson 
here, I burst out a-crying and swore that I would never 
write again.” Dr. Johnson sat in amaze at the odd 
pawkiness and child-like self-accusation of poor Gold- 
smith. When the latter had come toa pause, “ All 
this, doctor,” said he drily, “I thought had been a 
secret between you and me, and I am sure I would not 








have said aaything about it for the world.” 
r | 


Notwithstanding the disappointment of the 
author at the reception of The Good-natured | 
Man, it produced him a much greater pecu- | 
niary return than any of his preceding works | 
—the profits derived from it amounting alto- | 
gether to five hundred pounds. ‘This sum | 
appeared to the hitherto poverty-stricken | 
GotpsmitH to be wealth inexhaustible. He | 
accordingly launched out into every kind of | 
extravagance—purchased a lease of more com- 


modious chambers—filled them with expensive 
furniture—and indulged to a greater extent 
than ever his fondness for fine clothes. He 
entertained the literati at dinner, and gave 
supper parties to young persons of both sexes. 
So noisy were these latter assemblies, that 
“ BLACKSTONE, whose chambers were imme- 
diately below, and who was studiously occupied 
on his Commentaries, used to complain of the 
racket made overhead by his revelling neigh- 
bour.” 

It may be imagined that even five hundred 
pounds could not long support such gay doings, 
and he was soon plunged once more in pecu- 
niary difficulties. In order to liquidate the 
debts he had incurred to meet these extra- 
ordinary expenses—debts which continued to 
embarass him till the end of his life—he was 
obliged to betake himself to ‘* book-building,” 
that is, composing volumes at the command of 
his necessities, rather than at the bidding of 
his genius. In order that he might accomplish 
his literary labours with the greater speed, and 
secure himself from interruption, he was ac- 
customed to take lodgings a few miles out of 
town, and remain secluded there for weeks 
and months together. ‘Sometimes he would 
remain closely occupied in his own room, at 
other times he would stroll out along the lanes 
and hedgerows, and taking out paper and pen- 
cil, note down thoughts to be expanded and 
connected at home.” It was at this time that 
he set about his History of Rome. 

In October, the October of 1768, Gorp- 
SMITH returned to town. He had now become 
more conspicuous than ever for the finery of 
his dress. Such is the cause Mr, Irvine 
assigns for this foible: 

This proneness to finery in dress, however, which 
Boswell and others of Goldsmith’s contemporaries, who 
did not anderstand the secret springs of his character, 
attributed to vanity, arose, we are convinced, from a 
widely different motive. It was from a painful idea of 
his own personal defects, which had been cruelly 
stamped on his mind in his boyhood, by the sneers and 


jeers of his playmates, and had been ground deeper 


into it by rude speeches made to him in every step of 
his struggling career, until it had become a constant 
cause of awkwardness and embarassment. This he had 
experienced the more sensibly since his reputation had 
elevated him into polite society; and he was constantly 
endeavouring, by the aid of dress, to acquire that per- 
sonal acceptability, if we may use the phrase, which 
nature had denied him. If ever he betrayed a little 
self-complacency on first turning out in a new suit, it 
may, perhaps, have been because he felt as if he had 
achieved a triumph over his ugliness. 

It seems to us that this passage displays a 
clear insight into human nature. The desire 
to look our best is natural, common, and the 
reverse of blameable. Therefore poor Goip- 
sMiTH’s passion for finery was merely an error 
of taste. But Mr. Irvine hints at circum- 
stances which may at this time have rendered 
the poet more than usually solicitous about his 
personal appearance. 

(To be continued.) 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Suggestions on Female Education. Two Introductory 
Lectures. By A. J. Scorr, A.M. London: Taylor, 
Walton, and Co. 

Mr. Scort is Professor of the English Language and 

Literature in University College, and he delivered at 

the Ladies’ College, in Bedford Square, two lectures on 

English Literature and Moral Philosophy, in which he 

eloquently recommended a loftier class of studies for 

ladies than such as it is usual with them to pursue. 

The little volume named above contains the substance 

of these lectures. 














Histories of Titus Livy of Palairum from the Founda- 
tion of the City. First Three Books. By the Rev. 
Anprew Rosert Favsset, A.M. Dublin: Machen. 
London: Allman, 1849. 


HERE we have a rational school book. The ample 
notes assist the student in mastering the difficulties of 
the text, giving the meaning of rare words, and free 
translations of idioms which cannot be literally ren- 
dered. Other notes are explanatory of the subject 
descriptive of objects named in the text. We should 
without hesitation prefer to place this edition of Lrvy 
in the hands of a schoolboy, teyond any we have ever 
seen. 








The French Genders Taught in Six Fables. By W. 
R. Gooptuck. 24th edition. London: Daw. 


Tuis little book has obtained a very great reputation, 
as proved by its 24th edition, and, therefore, we pre- 
sume that those who have tried it have found it service- 
able towards that most difficult of all attainments a 
knowledge of the genders of French nouns. 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
Wanderings in Search of Health. By Lord 

Apert Denison, K.C.H., F.S.A. Printed 

for private circulation. 

Drrectep by his medical attendant to winter 
in the South of Europe, Lord Arsert Dent- 
son, with Lady Denison, and two servants, 
embarked in one of the ships of the Oriental 
Steam Packet Company for Malta, in Novem- 
ber, 1848. Having rested there for a few days, 
he proceeded to Athens; thence he visited all 
the most interesting parts of Greece, touched 
at some of the Ionian Islands, looked in upon 
Naples, and returned wd France, in May. 

In this route there is no novelty, and that is 
probably the reason why the volume before us 
was printed only for private circulation, the 
writer's modesty forbidding him to anticipate 
that he could how any sufficient warrant for 
producing a new book to the public on a theme 
so trite. But he had no cause for doubt on 
this point. Familiar as is the country de- 
scribed by Lord Apert Denison, he imparts 
novelty of information and freshness of aspect 
to everything he notes, because they are pre- 
sented to us as they have presented themselves 
to a mind of more than ordinary intelligence. 
The tone of the composition is singularly 
lively, and almost sparkling, and the charm 
of the narrative is enhanced by occasional 
glimpses of personal feelings, which give to it 
an air of reality, and distinguish it from the 
production of a professional book-maker. His 
taste is highly cultivated, he has an extensive 
knowledge of art, is deeply imbued with 
classical associations, and possesses a happy 
facility of seizing the characteristic features 
of men and things, and thus presenting them 
with uncommon vividness to the mind’s-eye 
of the reader. His social position also gave 
him opportunities which are not enjoyed by 
all travellers, and of which he has largel 
availed himself. A few extracts from a a 
to which our readers cannot obtain access, will 
not only prove the justice of these remarks, 
but probably be peculiarly acceptable for 
their intrinsic interest. 

The Government of Greece makes some 
efforts to preserve its antiquities from the 
thieves who prowl about classic ground to see 
what they can carry away. 

The law laid down in Greece, with respect to objects 
of this nature, for the purpose of retaining them in the 
country, is as follows:—Half of everything found 
belongs to the government, and half to the proprietor 
of the soil. If of value, it is priced, and the proprietor 
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has it at his option to rcce've his moiety of the value» 
and to hand it over to the proper authorities, or to 
retain it himself; but in the latter case, he must give 
security that he will not sell it, and that it shall be 
secure from robbery and shall not suffer damage from 
fire. The exportation of antiquities is absolutely for- 
bidden. Ifthe individual who finds anything should 
give it up to the government, he well knows that he 
will never receive payment for it; he therefore uses 
every means in his power to conceal it till he can 
sell it to some foreigner, who bribes the ill-paid 
customhouse-officers to close their eyes when it is 
exported. 

Occasionally my friend M. Pittaky makes a sad haul 
of the vases, &c., of some unfortunate collector too 
stingy to bribe effectually; but in my own case, I found 
no difficulty in sending trunk upon trunk filled with 
antiquities out of the country; and the collection at the 
Acropolis of vases bronzes, &c., shows how very seldom 
really valuable objects fall into the hands of the 
Government. The Greeks of the present day are sharp 
enough where their own interests are concerned, and 
make the mystery to be observed in purchases of this 
nature a capital excuse for showing a sepulchral tablet 
or a statue, of very inferior art, in such a dimly- 
lighted place that its defects cannot be seen. Of all 
the articles that I have been shown for sale, I have 
never seen one first-rate work of art. I should have 
fiked—and, indeed, endeavoured—to obtain a most 
exquisite marble urn, found by the King’s butler 
whilst building his house; but, as bad luck would 
have it, the authorities happened to hear of it. Gen- 
darmes, headed by M. Pittaky, carried it off at once, 
and by farce, to the Temple of Theseus; and the butler 
was left to endeavour to recover it by a tardy and tedious 
course of law. “ Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

Among the public festivals of Greece is 

THE BLESSING OF THE WATERS. 


Our 18th, or the Greek first of January, is their | 
| having read Louis Napoleon’s manifesto, a document 


Epiphany, and a grand festival. We drove over to the 
Peirzus to see the ceremony of blessing the waters that 
is to ensure fine weather. The sight was pleasing, 
from the vast number of picturesque figures assembled 
around an altar that had been erected at the fountain in 
the principal square. The religious ceremony was very 
tedious, and the voices of those taking part in it were 
painfally nasal, and gave it a ridiculous effect. Our 
great object of attraction was the subsequent ceremonial 
of throwing a cross into the sea: any who chose were 
to plunge in, and the fortunate individual who recovered 
it was to be certain of good luck for the whole year 
ensuing, and, above all was to have the privilege of 
taking it first to the Queen, and then round Athens, to 
be kissed by the devout, who gave money in return. We 
hastened to the quay to secure a good place, and were 
in the act of stepping into a shore boat, when we were 
accosted by M. Eberling, the lieutenant of a Russian 


vessel of war in the harbour. He offered to take us in | 


one of her boats. We gladly availed ourselves of his 
kindness, and in a few moments, by a mixture of fair 
means and foul, we were backed up to one of the three 
booms, which, lashed together, formed, with the quay, 
& square space, into which the cross was to be thrown. 
About eight men were standing half dressed upon the 
booms, prepared for their plunge; all around was crowded 
with boats, and every spot from whence a glimpse could 
be obtained was swarming with people. I threw a 
dollar into the vacant space; in sprung the divers, and 
in a moment one reappeared with the dollar. Another 
that I threw in afforded the spectators more diversion; 
again and again was it dived after, but in vain. The pro- 
cession with the cross,now approached ; the excitement of 
the populace passed all bounds; an escort of gensd’armes 
could hardly clear the way; and when at last it reached 
the quay, the priests, who composed it, had difficulty in 
frustrating the attempts ef some enthusiastic individuals 
who endeavoured to snatch the cross from the hands of 
the little boy who was to cast it into the sea. The 
instant the coveted prize touched the water, in sprung 
the competitors. Two sailors, belonging to a Grecian 
corvette, were looking at the show, balancing themselves 
upon the bowsprit of a small craft moored close along- 
Side. One of these men, completely dressed, plunged 
after the divers, and almost directly reappeared with 
the cross in his hand. There were several vessels of 
war in the harbour, all of which fired a salute, and the 
populace were actually mad with delight. 





This is the description of 
THE ATHENIAN COURT. 

The tine now came fcr tis to be presented at court, 
The English are supposed to be very unpopular there— 
and no wonder; that unfortunate Greek loan is one 
perpetual source of dunning from the British Govern- 
ment; and the audience at court bears some resemblance 
to an interview between a London tailor and a customer 
deep in his books. ‘The most agreeable feature in the 
presentation arises from the little ceremony attending 
it. The Queen received Lady Lyons and Lady Albert 
early in the day, in their morning dresses; her only 
attendant present being the Grande Maitresse de la 
Cour. 

In the evening, Sir Edmund Lyons and myself drove 
up to the palace. One solitary servant was in atten- 
dance, in a vast dimly-lighted hall. We had to find 
our own way up a large gloomy staircase into a long 
lofty corridor. This was also scantily lighted. Doors 
opened into it on either side. Two servants were sta- 
tioned there. We were shown into a room where the 
Grand Maitre de la Cour was waiting to receive us. 
My powers of conversation were placed “under a bushel” 
by his only speaking his native Greek and Italian: In 
about five minutes a side-door was opened, and we were 
ushered into the presence of the King and Queen, the 
only persons in waiting being the Grand Maitre and the 
Grande Maitresse de la Cour. The King talked to me 
first, and then to Sir Edmund Lyons. The Queen talked 
first to Sir Edmund Lyons, and then tome. After an 
audience of about ten minutes, we were bowed out. The 
King is plain, with a slim figure. He was dressed in 
an elaborately embroidered Greek dress of blue and 
silver. He charmed me by talking to me of the British 
Archeological Association ; having, of course, been 
primed for this by M. Prokesh d’Osten, the Austrian 
Minister at this Court, who is a member of our Numis- 
matic Society, or by M. Pittaky. He was less fortunate 
with Sir Edmund Lyons, whom he scandalized by not 


which just then was creating great public interest. 

The Queen is rather pretty, and a remarkably pleasing 
person: she is plump, and has very good teeth. Her 
two passions are dancing and gardening. The one she 
gratifies, when she cannot get up a ball, by dancing 
almost every night in her own private circle; she in- 
dulges in the other, by planting in the rear and to the 
west of the palace, where in time she will form a very 
pleasing garden out of a barren spot. Poor woman! 
she little thinks the unpopularity that she is laying up 
for herself by this innocent pursuit. It is said that in 
the summer water is scarce, and that she pours vast 
quantities upon the palace garden, instead of allowing 
the poor to benefit by it. 

We returned just in time to be enabled to attend a 
grand ball at the palace. On driving to the principal 


} entrance, and mounting the grand staircase, a large 


anteroom is first entered. This leads into a suite of 
three very lofty and well-decorated rooms, with “ par- 
quets” of beautiful “ marqueterie.” The first is the 
ball-room. The Queen and all the ladies present collect 
on one ssde,—the King and the principal members of 
the Corps Diplomatique approaching to speak to them; 
whilst the remainder of the male guests, crowded to- 
gether, form a deep semicircle opposite. After a very 
formal half-hour spent in presentations, &c., the Queen 
opened the ball by a “ polonaise;” she was followed by 
the King, but by not more than three other couple; for 
this unfortunate polonaise has been an apple of diplo- 
matic discord at Athens. The King danced the first 
quadrille with Lady Albert. As we only went to the 
ball to look at the dresses, we left it after two or three 
dances. Sir Edmund Lyons told us that hardly had we 
parted from him, when the Grande Maitresse came up in 
search of me, to dance with the Queen; thus drawing 
a host of excuses from Sir Edmund, with respect to a 
sudden indisposition of Lady Albert, which had forced 
us to quit the ball, and a visit of apology from me to 
the Grande Maitresse on the following morning. 

There was a remarkable deficiency of female beauty, 
and not a single fresh-looking girl did I see; all looked 
like faded married women. The Queen, who is thirty, 
appeared the youngest person in the room; she was 
admirably dressed, danced beautifully, and it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the grace with which she spoke to 
those present. The male guests must have nearly 








quadrupled the women; for the Grecian ladies are not 


~ a aeReREEEemeNienmnianeneeR Ena 
fond of dancing. Of the latter, but a few were in the 
costumes of their country, and these dresses had evi- 
dently seen much service. There was a great mixture 
in the attire of the men: some wore a mass of em- 
broidery, (especially the King’s Greek aides-de-camp, 
who blazed in scarlet and a profusion of gold, said to be 
the Queen’s taste); others were in plain clothes, with 
black and even coloured neckcloths, and wore boots. I 
heard that some of the guests present bore dreadful 
characters. One or two were pointed out to me as 
having been more than suspeeted of awful crimes. 

At Corinth his Lordship found some 

ANTIQUITY DEALERS. 

I rode to the village founded by the American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Howe; its inhabitants make a trade in the 
vases which they rifle from the ancient tombs of that 
district. I was offered at least a hundred for sale, but 
they were all of very inferior kinds. I heard that one 
of the villagers was even then excavating at a short 
distance, and I went in search of him—I found the in- 
dividual whom I sought, with four other men busily 
employed in opening the tombs which abounded and 
lay opened in hundreds within a circuit of three miles: 
their mode of proceeding was to probe the ground with 
long augurs till they felt the covering stone of the 
sarcophagus, of limestone; it was generally at a depth 
of from two to five feet from the surface; they then 
dug till the stone could be broken with a pick. The 
sarcophagus was then rifled. The number of urns 
which are found prove Strabo’s statement to be incorrect, 
“The Romans,” he says, “when sent to colonise the 
town, happening at the commencement of their build- 
ing operations to light upon some tombs, charmed with 
the beauty of their contents, ransacked the whole 
cemeteries of the place, not leaving a single grave un- 
opened.” For a dollar, (4s. 4d. English,) I purchased 
the contents of a tomb that they had just prepared for 
opening, it contained six urns of different sizes and of 
graceful shapes; during the two days that I remained 
at Corinth, 1 purchased forty vases, and might have 
purchased at least two hundred more. 


Lord ALBertT notices a striking contrast 
between the characters of the Greeks and 
Italians, much to the advantage of the former. 
It was at Capri that the following remarks 
were suggested : 

The hermit brought us chairs that we might rest 
after our rambles; all his attentions being, as a matter 
of course, rendered “fora consideration”: but we were 
gradually getting accustomed to find that no civility 
of the most trifling kind could be offered to us without 
proceeding from the hope of gain. How different was 
the feeling of self-respect of the very lowest and poorest of 
the Greek population from that entertained by the lower 
orders in the Neapolitan dominions! During my search 
after antiquities, or whilst travelling in Greece, Lady 
Albert would often sit down to rest in wretched hovels: 
never was any reward expected, nor did the poorest 
child ever ask us for anything. Every little attention 
in their power was rendered to us, evidently from a 
pleasure in obliging; and the presents in money that we 
gave to the poorest peasants had to be given through 
the children, not to hurt their pride. True, there were 
beggars, but they were only the crippled or the blind, 
who must have otherwise starved. In Italy, the in- 
habitants of the most respectable cottages, whilst sitting 
at their doors, were not ashamed of saying when we 
passed, “ Ah, Excellenza, date qualehe cosa” and never 
was the most trifling act of civility rendered to us by 
the lower orders during our stay at Naples, or during 
our rambles in the neighbourhood, without a reward 
being expected and asked. 

The traveller’s acute observation, even then 
detected the disaffection which has since ended 
in rebellion in 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The Ionian islanders are a dissatisfied race: they 
have obtained liberty of the press within the last twe 
years; it was, in fact, found better to give it them, to 
render the publishers of papers responsible, and to check 
the mass of inflammatory pamphlets, &c., that were 
printed out of the islands and poured in upon the popu 
lation. The principal agitatios appears to be, at present, 
for freedom of election to their legislsivs assembly, and 
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1s granted to natives 
of Britain for official duties in the islands, should be 


77 


spent out of their country: but many of their publica 
ti boldly declare the wish of the population to be a 
separation from Great Britain, and an annexation to 
Greece. They thank the British for affording them 
protectior ist it was required; but affirm that they 
no longer wish for it. The principal inhabitants endea- 
vo } t themselves with the Greek families by 
marriage, and the population generally ape the Greeks, 

ferior to them, as is the monkey to its human 
pr 


We must extract his account of 
THE GRECIAN PARLIAMENT. 


On one bitter day, I took courage and went to the 
Cl er of Representatives. It is a small, paltry, 
octagonal building, with dirty red and white fluted 
linen hangings. It was the ball-room attached to the 
K temporary residence before he moved into the 
pre ce. Benches for the Members slope 
to the President’s tribune; around there are gal- 





leries for the court, for the diplomatic body, and for the 
pul The members themselves, some in dirty Greek, 
ot bby European dresses, were as careless 
about their persons as even the members of our own 

‘ommons. The business was generally carried 





C rsational remarks; sometimes by a speech; 
but tl vas no warmth of discussion. The president 
] 


















was provided with a hand-bell. The elections are con- 
ducted upon a system of universal suffrage; but the 
King manages completely to pack the House. I will 
give, as ¢ instance, the case of my friend M. Bou- 
d , a hydriote, and an opposition member. He 
bec marked man. Three times was his election 
invalidat and twice was he retlected. Hydra was 
then kept without a representative, till in despair it 
consented to return one that would agree to all the 
government measures. I must here mention the very 
marked unpopularity of the present King of Greece. 
In i instance have I heard him well spoken of. 
His subjects consider him to be a man totally in- 
differs the historical recollections of this his 
adopted country, and who cares not for its condition so 
that it be incapable of resisting his encroachments upot 
its liberties. Those that do not like to speak ill of him 
are nt; but none praise him. 

lhe members of the representative body being paid 
rT is the } loes not dissolve them, they are 
hi ] ble serva No work, no pay, being the 
sy , they are only paid during the session; they 
therefor: trive to spin out the little business before 
tl mscionable periods. 


Lord Arnert Denison bears the same tes- 
timony as all other spectators to the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Absolutist party on its 
restoration to power, contrasting so alarmingly 
with the comparative humanity of the Revo- 
lutionists. The worst of it is that the neat 
time there will be revenge to be gratified and 
an example to be pleaded, and the turn will 
come, perhaps, sooner than anybody antici- 
pates : 





ABSOLUTIST REACTION. 

We put into Messina for a few hours on our passage. 
he town was a sad wreck: three forts of the inland 
rere vast masses of ruin; whilst the only remain- 
fort on the outer side of the harbour appeared 
ly waiting to destroy the town in case of necessity. 
1 suburbs were in ruins; and many of that 
row of houses forming the Marina was riddled by 

The Alexandre had been in Messina for some 
days « ig the late contest; and her officers gave me 














som nful accounts of it. I heard from them, as well 
as from an English gentleman a resident at Messina, that 
it was Neay 1 money and not their arms that had 
taken the town, for that many of the Sicilian leaders 


had been bought. Three days’ sack nad been promised 
the troops; but after the town had suffered during 
four-and-twenty hours atrocities that the imagination of 
demons alone could have invented, the commanders of 
the English and French vessels of war remonstrated, 
and the total destruction of Messina was thus prevented. 
The soldiers had been provided with canteens filled with 
a sort of combustible stuff, to be applied by a brush, 





and with lucifer matches, for firing the town; and cer- 
tainly they used them effectually in the southern 
suburb, the only one that they had spare time from 
their enormities to destroy. These statements were not 
merely assertions, for pains had been taken to render 
them capable of being proved. . ‘ : 

I had not seen Naples for seventeen years: I could 
perceive no alteration in the town; but I thought that 
I saw a very marked difference in the character of the 
people. The lightheartedness and gayety amongst the 
very lowest of the populace peculiar to Naples, and 
which added such a charm to the scenes that I re- 
membered, was gone, and replaced by the matter-of-fact 
appearance of the inhabitants of other towns: it was 
the buoyancy of youth converted into the gravity of 
discontented middle age. At first, I feared that my 
own advancing years caused me to view things under 
a different aspect, and that what had charmed and 
amused a young man no longer had the same effect upon 
one now blasé and middle-aged. I was comforted to 
find that this was not the case, but that the character 
of the Neapolitan population had indeed undergone a 
change within the last few years. It did not look the 
happier for having turned its thoughts to political 
agitation. The two parties opposed to each other had 
divided Naples between them. The lazzaroni, and 
those of the lower orders inhabiting the vicinity of the 
sea, called themselves Royalists; those living on the 
inland side of the Toledo were Constitutionalists. Patrols 
of cavalry and infantry were incessantly moving through 
the streets, to show that the authorities were prepared 
should any disturbances arise. 

I left Naples without regret. 
charming residence in the world, it is dreadft 
safe: there would be an immediate insurrection when- 
ever the Neapolitans saw the slightest chance of suc- 
cess; and tle muzzles of cannon that are expressively 
pointing down various streets show how well the King 
is aware of the feeling of his capital. ‘ ‘ 

Early on the 16th we had reached Leghorn. We 
went on shore to breakfast and kill time till five 
o'clock, when the steamer was again to sail. The town 
was swarming with troops; twenty thousand Austrians 
and three thousand Modenese had taken it on the 11th, 
after an obstinate resistance offered by not more than 
seven hundred men, principally foreigners, the other de- 
fenders having taken to flight. Not a single individual 
taken with arms in his hands received quarter. After 
the troops had possession of the town, a few individuals 
still held out in the cathedral, and were mad enough to 
fire upon the troops drawn up in the square. The door 
was instantly forecd, and these few reckless individuals 
were overpowered and slaughtered before they could do 
much mischief; but they very nearly caused the town 
to be sacked by the troops, and their conduct was offered 
to me, at Leghorn, as an excuse for the severities exer- 
cised by the Austrians. 

Kolavrath, who was at Leghorn when I was there, 
had entered it with the troops, provided with a long list 
of persons to be disposed of; but a great number of these 
having seen the hopelessness of resistance, had made their 
escape in time. The former police of the town had been 
recalled, and went round Leghorn and the neighbour- 
hood, accompanied by parties of soldiers; all individuals 
reported by them as disaffected were seized and confined, 
and a large number were daily shot in the fortress. An 
Englishman of the highest respectability, who had long 
resided at Leghorn, assured me that in the five days 
that the Austrians had then had possession, from four to 
five hundred individuals must have been thus butchered 
without trial. , ° : 

The town presented a picturesque appearance; all the 
churches, with the exception of two that were left for 
religious worship, were converted into quarters for the 
troops. Soldiers were idling under the porches, or upon 
the steps, in picturesque groups, whilst small parties of 
cavalry and infantry were constantly hurrying about, 
and every available spot of ground was occupied by field- 
batteries and waggon-trains. 

I was glad to leave the place; for I found the reflec- 
tion exciting, but not altogether agreeable, that I might 
at any moment be taken, and, without undergoing the 
slightest form of trial, or my remonstrances being at- 
tended to, shot the following morning, merely because 
some scoundrel took a fancy to point me out as a pro- 
per person to be mixed in the next morning’s “‘ battue.” 
I thought that it would be no great satisfaction to 





Though the most 
uly un- 





myself, personally, that apologies should be afterwards 
offered to my Government for my having been executed 
through mistake,—all the redress that I could hope for, 
or, at all events, should obtain. 

I left Leghorn, blessing my stars that I was born an 
Englishman; and, coward that I was, almost vowed 
that, let me once get back to England, I would never 
leave it again. 








The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. By the 
Hon. R. Dunpas Murray. In 2 vols. 
London: 1849. 


Mr. Murray is not one of those who are con- 
tent with beaten tracks and public highways. 
He prefers the bye-ways of the world: he 
loves to wander je few have been before 
him, and to see what few have seen. To do 
this in any country demands courage, endu- 
rance of discomforts, and fatigues sustained by 
a spirit of adventure. But more especially 
are these qualifications required of him who 
would explore the unfrequented parts of 
Spain, where something more than incon- 
venience awaits him; where his person is not 
always secure, and he must trust to a quick 
eye and a strong arm for self-protection. 
Banditti are’not, in Spain, as in other European 
countries, mere creatures of romance ; they 
are formidable realities, encouraged, no doubt, 
by the protracted civil wars that have deso- 
lated that unhappy land. In this Spain has 
not changed. But she is altogether revolu- 
tionized in another of her once formidable 
characteristics ; the Inquisition is extinct; the 
wealth and power of the Church have departed ; 
the priest is no longer the proud and wealthy 
churchman, but the mere mendicant, having an 
influence only with the lowest and most igno- 
rant class of the community. The traveller 
finds there none of the facilities which offer 
themselves elsewhere ; he journeys in a primi- 
tive manner, on horse or mule; he is obliged. to 
lodge at inns unsavoury with dirt, and to 
satisfy hunger with food which only hunger 
would tempt him to touch; he sits in the com- 
mon room with all the travellers, high and low, 
and shares their society, their meals, and their 
jokes; and, indeed, still it is in all particulars 
just as we see it in the pages of Don Quizote. 

Mr. Murray is just the man for such an 
expedition. He prefers “to rough it;” he 
loves the excitement of ditliculty, and would 
rather be in danger sometimes. He has an 
unfailing supply of good spirits; his observa- 
tion is keen; his power of description great ; 
and hence a book of travels refreshing for its 
originality of tone, no less than for the novelty 
of its subject, as a few extracts will sufficiently 
prove. As for instance, this 

TAVERN ADVENTURE. 

Mine host of the posada in Baena was the possessor 
of a big and burly frame, a loud voice, and bloated 
features, expressive of a dogged and brutal nature. 
His portrait, unattractive is it is, occasionally rises 
before my memory; for it came to pass that between 
the original and myself there occurred a dispute, which, 
commencing, like those of Homer's heroes, with a war 
of words, terminated at last in an appeal to arms. on 
both sides. The cause of the fray wasthe very matter- 
of-fact occurrence of an exorbitant bill. On all occa- 
sions I had satisfied the demands of innkeepers without 
a murmur, and I would recommend travellers in Spain 
to do likewise: after all, their extortion generally 
amounts to a few posetas only, the saving of which is 
more than counterbalanced by the expenditure of time 
and temper, inseparable from the half-hour’s wrangling 
and vociferation necessary to recover them. Mine host 
of Baena, however, must needs add to his bill an in- 
solent manner and a bullying tone, which were far 
harder to digest than his outrageous charges. Had he 
but indulged in a little of the suaviter in modo one 
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| 
penn have submitted peaceably to the fortiter in re; | 
| ware, medals, warlike weapons, and other tokens of the 


but when a man confronts you with brows as black as 
thunder, and enforces his demands with a swagger and 
strange oaths, he looks so like the robber who cries 
“Stand and deliver !” that you speedily get into the 
best possible humour for knocking him down, or b eing 
knocked down yourself. 
guardian of the nation’s interests ever cut down a 
Chancellor’s bud more ruthlessly than I did the 
items of the “ cuenta ” submitted to me; during which 
process, my mozo, by a stroke of generalship worthy of 
his namesake Consalvo de Cordova, succeeded in with- 
drawing with bag and baggage, so that I was left un- 
encumbered to cover the retreat. 











“ Well,” said the impatient host, lashing himself into 
a fury, as he foresaw a storm brewing; “are you not 
done? ” 





, tendering him exactly one half of 
his demand, which yet was a sum at which a native 
traveller would have shrugged his shoulders. A 
frightful change came over the man’s countenance as 
I did this. Without a word, he struck my hand from 
below, causing the silver to fly in all directions, and 
then rushing to the doorway, planted himself there. 
While his features were convulsed with passion, he 
swore with horribly blasphemous oaths, that my blood 
should stain the n in his hand before I departe »d 
without rendering him the last farthing of his just 
demands. On hearing his voice, now raised to the 
loudest pitch, there jumped from a side-door a sort of 
clerk employed in the house; whose red eyes, unfur- 
nished with ive him a disgusting air of dissi- 
pation. This worthy also drew his navaja, and imitated 
as well as he could, the furious gestures of his master. 
For myself, I merely put my hands into the pocket of 
my jacket, and, stepping up to the two, said as quietly 
as I could to , host ‘ Amigo, I must pass; and if 
you will x me, 1 shall be then obliged to sum- 
mon my frien 
“ What 
laugh, and a { 
“ These,” I replied, withdrawing a hand from each 
docket, and shoy to his astonished gaze that each 
grasped a pocket-pist 
Now, there is som 
seeing a loaded pistol 
friendly intent 
such a sight 
alteration: he lo 
and lastly his 1 
his girdle. His « 






















lashes, ¢ 








said the other, with a scornful 
sh of his blade before my eyes. 









thing particularly unpleasant in 
one’s person with no 
} 


pointed at 
sould understand, therefore, how 
upon my host’s feelings a magical 
ighast, his braggart air vanished, 
found its way back to the folds of 
lerate did not take a second look 
at the little impk ts, but bolted into the escribania 
as quickly as he had emerged, and began to scribble 
away as if his life depended upon the rapidity of his 
pen’s movement 
“ Vamos, v said his master; 
jest, it has lasted long enough.” 
“ Be it so,” I repli “and now, I presume, you are 
satisfied?” 
Si Senor,” said ] 
in a very friend 
advice, Senor. You 








“let us drop this 





ing my hand, and shaking it 
nd let me give you this 
re going to Lucena: beware of the 
innkeepers there; they are the greatest rogues in all 
the neighbourhoo And then, patting me on the 
shoulder, suffered me to depart. 


At Baena he visited 


THE TOMB OF THE POMPEYS, 











During the intense heat of an Andalucian noon, it is 
neither wise nor pleasant to encounter the rays of the 
sun while their stroke is most biting; and the traveller 
ought rather to follow the eustom of the country, which 
defers active exert 
morning, when it is : 








ttended with least danger. For 
these reasons, it was near sunset when I stood upon the 
castle walls with the commandante beside me, leaning 
over the battlements and surveying the wide prospect, 
while he communicated the names of the various ham- 
lets and towns that were scattered over the broad plain. 
To the northwards, about six miles distant, though it 
seemed almost under the eye, was a solitary farm-house, 
which was all that marked the site of Castrum Pris- 
cum, a town of some note in the ancient province of 
Beetica. Every day the labourer discloses some memo- 
Tial of its existence, as he drives the plough over the 
foundations of what were once temples and dwelling- 











Accordingly, no parliamentary | 


to the cool of the evening or | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


houses, and brings to light domestic utensils, earthen- 


habits and daily life of its Roman papeteitins The 
discovery, however, which attracted considerable atten- 


tion at the time, was that of a sepulc hral vault containing | 
the ashes of a family who bore the illustrious name of 


Pompey. In the year 1833, some labourers connected 
with the farm pierced through an arch of stone, which 
on investigation was found to be the roof of a sub- 
terranean chamber, some ten feet long by seven broad. 
On descending into it, they found on either side, about 
a foot and ahalf from the ground, a stone shelf upon 
which rested fourteen cinerary urns, 


very elegant design and workmanship. In one corner 
stood a Te aden jar of peculiar form, resembling in shape 
and size a beehive inverted, which served as a case for 
a lamp; and, improbable as it sounds, the men united 
in affirming that from this a light was streaming on 
their first effecting an aperture in the roof, but was 
extinguished either by the admission of the external 
air, or by the falling of some rubbish upon the spot, by 






which the lamp was broken and its contents spilt. Be | 


this as it may, the remains of some glutinous liquid 
adhered to the fragments of the lamp, and 
doubtedly the residuum of the oil or other substance by 
which it was fed. 
man of cultivated mind, and took care to have them 
= to his house in Baena, where I had an 
opportun of examining the whole collection. The 
urns were of various dimensions and shapes, ge1 
oblong and about a foot in length, 
rudely formed of grey limestone. 


were un- 








Upon one side was 


carved the name of the deceased; and, save that | 
sharply cut as } 


simple inscription, which appeared as 
the day on which it issued from the graver’s hands, no 
other embellishment adorned the exterior. 
there was, of course, the usual contents of dust and 
ashes, mingled with fragments of calcined bone. But 
the names of their owners aroused a denger inter est, an nd 
carried one out of the field of antiquariar 
the more attractive one of historic speculation. “Wh 
was the pin. “id whose ashes were int err d in the 
of these urns?—as ay ppears from the following in 
tion: “ M. Pompeins, Q. F. Gal. 
de Familia Pompeia.” 

The question is difficult to answer satisfactorily, but 
one thing is certain, that these were not the remains of 












| the great Pompey, as is urged by w worthy Franciscan 





monk of Baena; for, however intimate might be the 
ties between that distinguished name and Andalucia, 
where its last hopes expired 
is stretching conjecture too far to suppose that his 
ashes were transported from E I 

town of a distant Roman prov 
bable that this was the sepu 
Pompeian family, which a 
and, from the fact of sever 
engraved on other urns, to have intermarried, or other- 
wise been closely allied, with race of native origin. 
tly uncouth, and 


“would have made Quintilian stare and 





It is far more pro- 
Ichre of a branch of the 
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rs to have settled here 
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These names are certainly s 
such as 
gasp.” 

At San Lucar, where Mr. Murray spent 
some months, he was introduced to the most 
aristocratic and exclusive circles, and this is 
his account of 





SOCIAL LIFE IN SPAIN. 


At the house of Don J——- P——, a tertulia was 
held every evening, at which the gre: tl 

sangre azul in San Lucar never failed to assemble. 
They of the sangre azul, or “bl 
aristocracy of the place; 
tide that flows in their veins, assume a tone and 
superiority that is, of course, highly distasteful to those 
whose blood is not so blue as that of the “ Cristianos 
viejos y rancios.” Accordingly, society is divided into 
a higher and lower circle, “alta categoria” 
“ baxa categoria:” the former are the 








the cause of dire heart-burnings and jealousies among 
the “baxa categoria,” which embraces every shade of 
the vulgar rich, 
contact, except at entertainments given oy tne former: 


mingled with | 
lachrymatories, vials, and bowls, one of which was of 


The proprietor of the land was a | 


and were rather | 


Within, | 





Icstnis II. Vir Primus. | 


on the Plain of Munda, it | 


rypt to rest in an obscure | 


ul barbarous names being | 


=) ae | 
ue bl are the | 


and by virtue of "the ancient | 


and the | 
exclusive of the | 
place, few in numbers, but of noble descent, and though 
displaying less hauteur than most men in their position, | 


The two circles seldom tome into | 


such festive meetings, however, are rare, and even we 
they more frequent, would have little effect in nar- 
rowing the distance by which the divisions are 
separated; the tertnlia still exists to interpose an ef- 
fectual barrier against intimacy. 

Few, I imagine, need be informed that a tertulia is a 
conversazione of a kind peculiar to Spa n: in the me- 
tropolis and rps larger ae it embraces a numerous 
| assemblage of acquaintances as well as fri end 8; tags in 

the smaller provin cial towns it is open onl; e latter 
and the members and relatives of the fai “ee at rp co 
house it takes place. It is not every family that holds 
a tertulia; in San Lucar there were or two who re- 














ceived their friends in this manner: nei 3 it giver 
every evening, although this is frequently done; but 
| generally on stated nights of the wi papi se 


only once in that period of time. On these occasions it 


is expected that he who has the entri ld present 





without cause. would give umbrage to the y, as it 
would imply #iat their society had lost its attractions; 
but by avisit, however short, he is understood to ex- 
press his sense of its agreeability, and at the same time 
need plead no excuse for its brevity, that being always 
1 to other engagements for the evening. 

These remarks bei Ing premised, let me ask the reader 
to picture to himself a spacious saloor y roof 
| of dark wood is dimly seen by the light of a couple 
| of lamps. The walls are simply whitewashed, (this 
| being done for the sake of coolness in summer,) 
| display neither ornament nor pai except one at 
the upper end of the room—a Crucifixion by - Zarb aran, 
that master of dark colouring, crossed by broad gleams 
of light. For reasons which will be ciated in a 
} warm climate, the furniture is of the est descrip- 
| tion, and judged by our standards of comfort, scanty 
| and incomplete: a cabinet, an antique table or two, 
| with a host of modern chairs of the 





ascribed 























htest materials, 
standing up against the walls, scarcely if at all 
| encroach upon the dimensions of the apartment; the 
o| aspect of which at a first glance is somewhat cold an 
“ 








The floor of brick at this season is hidden 

by matting, and in the centre is placed a brazier of 
| glowing charcoal; round this runs a ledge of wood, 
upon which, after having drawn in our chairs, we place 
t, and liter: aly sit round the fire. As each ter- 
ws to the | of the house, ad- 
her female fri¢ salutation 
lof “A los pies de usted,” (At your feet.) The 
shaking of hands is unknown in Spain, and even among 
nds is never seen, except on extr inary occasions, 
such as the meeting after a long separ or on the 
departure for a distant journey. On quitting the room 
he visitor says with a loud voice, “Senores y 
senoras, que lo pasen bien,” (Gentlemen and ladies, fare- 
well); or perhaps, “May you remain with God;” t 
which they respond, “ Vaya usted ¢ Dios,” (May 
you go with God). 


cheerless. 
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our fee 
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Let us take a peep at 

THE GITANOS. 
in families 
by fraud 


In the present day the Gitanos roy 
or small parti - a if they ro s I 
1an by the kni to the throat of the 
w ayfarer. stil as of yore, their darling occupations 
are connected with the horse: to “th ind sell, to steal, 
exchange, and metamorphose that I nimal, are the 
employments of the greater number; ich they add 
the voca f clipping the hair of mules and burros 
—for in Spain itis the fashion to shear the backs of 
beasts of burden. In all the tricks and mysteries of 
the profession none such proficients y: in trans- 
forming an unsound into a sound in painting 
and otherwise disguising a stolen one, so that the 
owner himself would fail to recognise it—and in stu- 
pifyir ng a vicious one, so as to give appearance of 
the best temper in the world, the Gitano is lo ngo water- 
norte superior to all the other brethren of the craft; nay 
more, he will convert the dullest piece of horseflesh 
into an animated and lively steed, w he seems only 
to be pattling and fondling it. The I think, 
unknown in this country, and is effected by means of 
the ring he wears; from this projects an almost imper- 
ceptible i iron spike, which acts like the rowel of a spur 
on the animal, causing it to prance and caricole, while 
the wearer seems only to be carelessly touching it with 
his open hand. 
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Our readers will not be displeased with Mr. 
Murray’s description of 
SPANISH LADIES. 
There is, however, nothing boisterous or unfeminine 


"on the part of Cadiz’ daughters; their liveliness, 


though wanting that subdued tone we deem essential to 
polished manners, is graceful and becoming in its 
flights; it is the overflow of spirits which, like the 
beautiful wild flowers of their own land, are stirred by 
the lightest breath of air, and, like them, give forth a 
pleasant rustle when so agitated. At the same time 
the traveller, if he has indulged in exaggerated notions 
of Spanish beauty, will here be taught in what it con- 
sists. Probably his final impression will be one of dis- 
appointment; and even he who has drawn in his im- 
agination a less glowing picture of its charms, will find 
the reality fall short of his ideal sketch, If he has 
kept out the pure red and white and the eye of heavenly 
blue that mark the beauty of a northern sky, he has 
judged rightly; but after supplying their place with 
the pale or dusky cheek of a southern clime, and its 
eye, which, whether it be wild or gentle, flashing or 
languid, is always dark, he will need to use his pencil 
with caution. In truth, the Spanish dame, as regards, 
regularity of feature, and those charms which form 
beauty of countenance, must yield the palm to the 
dames of other nations; her attractions centre in her 
dark glossy hair and in those eloquent eyes, that unite 
with an ever-varying play of expression in making her 
wondrously fascinating. In beauty of form, however, 
she reigns alone; nothing could be more symmetrical 
or more exquisitely rounded than the shapes of the 
Gaditanian belles, as they glided or floated—anything 
but walked—through the mazes of the gay crowd on 
the promenade; indeed, the Andalucian grace is pro- 
verbial in Spain, and the traveller must confess that 
he has never beheld elegance of motion until he has 
stood upon an Andalucian alameda. What it is, can 
hardly be described by words; it is beyond the power 
of language to describe those slow and surpassingly 
graceful movements which accompany every step of the 
Andaluza; her every attitude is so flowing, and at the 
same time so unforced, that she seems upborne by some 
invisible power that renders her independent of the 
classically moulded foot she presses so lightly on the 
ground. 

And still they preserve the ancient repu- 
tation for gallantry. We conclude with Mr. 
Murray's picture of 

SPANISH COURTSHIPS. 

Should you have occasion after nightfall to traverse 

the dimly-lighted streets, you will not go far without 


brushing past a figure muffled in an ample cloak, and | 


with the sombrero slouched over the eyes, leaning 
against the iron bars. As you pass, your ears inform 
you that it is conversing in a low voice with some one 
within, whom the darkness shrouds from observation. 
In all probability you will take no further note of the 
whispering pair; but if you be more curious than wise, 


and bestow on them more than a passing look, another | 
becloaked figure will probably step out from some corner, | 


and politely request you to refrain from interfering with 
other people’s business. If this hint be not sufficient, 
he will prepare to inforce it by other means, and by 
displaying his navaja, threaten to appeal to arms. He 
is engaged in one of the most sacred duties of Spanish 
friendship. To guard from danger or discovery—or, as 
it is termed, “ guardar les espaldas,” “to guard the 
back” of a friend who may be playing the lover—is an 
office to be undertaken only by a tried comrade, whose 
devotion and courage may be proof against the rude 
trials to which such a position subjects him. If the 
fair one be noted for her attractions, then there are 
rivals to be encountered, whose jealous passions, if 
aroused by witnessing another thus engaged, nothing 
would so soon appease as a thrust of the knife, given, 
as may be supposed, without much regard to the rules 
of fair play. Under these circumstances, the second is 
summoned by the principal to stand like the knight of 
old, ready to do battle against all comers, should they 
approach with hostile intentions. I need not add that 
thesenocturnal meetings area frequent occasion of brawls, 
and that lives are sometimes lost, and usually dangerous 
wounds given and received, when the knife is brought 
nto play. This custom, though more prevalent among 
he lower classes, is not entirely banished from the 


upper ranks of society, In truth, the mystery and 
romance attending it have too many charms for 
Spanish lovers of every degree ever to permit it to 
become the exclusive usage of any one rank in life. It 
is far more congenial to his temperament to throw a 
veil of secresy over his attachment, which not unfre- 
quently from the first wears a certain air of romance. 
On the alameda he encounters some dark-eyed beauty, 
whose glance fires all the susceptible nature of his 
southern bosom. To follow her footsteps when the gay 
throng disperses—to linger in the narrow street where 
her home is—and by one of those mute but expressive 
signs known in southern climes, to testify his passion 
to her as she sits at the balcony that commands a full 
view of the moving world in the street—or to convey a 
message by some Mercury familiar with such errands— 
are the usual steps that precede an interview. This, 
however, let it not be imagined is to be sought amid 
the shady alleys of the alameda. No; the fair ones of 
Spain are too jealously guarded by mamas and duennas 
ever to know much of the pleasures of solitude, far less 
to enjoy them with a companion. But when gates are 
barred, and the household wrapped in sleep, it is then 
that the Spanish maid rises to keep her tryst with her 
lover. As she steals along the corridors, and descends 
to the basement story, before a grated window in which 
he keeps his impatient watch, perhaps she smiles at the 
fruitlessness of parental precautions, and repeats to 
herself 

Madre, mi madre 

Guardas me poneis, 

Pero si no me guardé 

No me guardareis. 
Of course, it is rare to find meetings of this nature 
sanctioned by parents, though there are occasionally 
exceptions. I was acquainted with a family, proud of 
its ancient Castilian blood, one of the ladies of which 
had become attached to a gentleman, whose pedigree 
and profession made him no match in the eyes of her 
| parents for the daughter of a hidalgo and old Christian 
| to boot. As usual, the young folks met in the manner 
| IT have described. Time wore on, and whether it was 
| that the merit and character of the lover, or his rising 
| fortunes and reputation atoned for the fault of being 

unprovided with sixteen quarterings, I know not, but 

| the hearts of the old people began at length to soften 
towards him. The first signs of their relenting was 
shown in a singular way. As he stood at the window 
before which he was in the habit of posting himself, one 
of the domestics appeared with a chair, and, with his 
master’s compliments requested him to be seated there- 
|on. From that day, or rather night, as regularly as he 
| presented himself at the same place, a servant advanced 
| with a chair, which was tendered to him with the usual 
compliments from the hidalgo. This continued for 
some months, till at last it was formally notified that 
he was at liberty to transfer his courtship from the ex- 
terior to the interior of the mansion; this was tantamount 
to his being accepted as the “ novio” or betrothed of the 
young lady. Henceforward the course of true love could 
not fail to run smooth, as the sala was open to it, and 
the novio was welcume there; but notwithstanding this 
the stolen interviews of yore had attractions for the 
| couple which they preferred to the meetings in the 
drawing-room. Frequently, on having occasion at 
night to pass by the house, did I see a figure I well 
knew, though wrapped in a cloak and embozado, stand- 
ing by a certain window, and holding converse there 
with the novia. 














| Notes of a Twenty-five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. By Joun M‘Lxan. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 

| Mr. M‘Lean comes forward as an avowed 
| enemy of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Being 
| uncomfortable “in his place,” he “ resigned ;” 
}and not desiring a Character from his em- 
| ployers he has chosen to turn the full force of 
| his hatred upon them. His book gives a series 
of accounts of persecutions and hardships 
endured, injustice resisted, and injuries sus- 
| tained. Without presuming to doubt the nar- 
| rative, we must say that it presents strong 
signs of a vindictive disposition. But we 


| Must not judge too harshlyof a man whose 
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enthusiastic youth and maturest years have 
been wasted on an employment that has 
proved unrethunerative; and on employers 
who lack, not only generosity, buf ordinary 
kindness and liberality. 

Mr. M‘Lean does not pretend to profound 
geographical knowlege. His business has béen 
chiefly that of dealing with the Indians, and 
the Company’s officers, and of these he treats 
at greatest length. He entered the service in 
1820-21, and resigned in 1844—a length of 
service which is ample to give aman a cor- 
rect notion of a country, and of the occu- 
pation in which he may be engaged. The 
period at which he commenced to serve was 
one of unusual promise. The North-Western 
had been incorporated with the Hudson’s Ba 
Company, and all that monopoly and wealt 
could aid them in procuring, seemed open to 
his employers. But the Company enforced 
a grasping and illiberal policy in prosecut- 
ing their trade with the Indians, which a 
private individual would have avoided, if for 
no other reason, to prevent the loss of substance 
and of income that such a course always ensures. 
The officers of the Company are in many in- 
stances treated with great injustice; and the 
welfare of the Indiansis uncared for, the officers 
having special instructions to get all they can 
out of them at as small an expense as possible. 
Such conduct is totally in opposition to “the 
Company’s standing rules and regulations” so 
widely circulated and so greatly boasted of. 
No effort is made to teach the natives even 
the outlines of useful knowledge; “ neither 
our example or precept has had the effect of 
improving their principles or morals.” The 
results of this conduct are, thatthe Company's 
profits have been on the decline since 1840, 
and it is not probable that they will ever im- 
prove. As the fur-bearing animals are de- 
stroyed, the chances are still more decreased. 
“In certain parts of the country, it is the 
Company’s policy to destroy them along the 
whole frontier ; and our general instructions 
recommend that every effort be made to lay 
waste the country, so as to offer no induce- 
ment to petty traders to encroach on the 
Company’s limits. These instructions have, 
indeed, had the effect of ruining the country, 
but not of protecting the Company’s domains.” 
On the west side of the Rocky Mountains the 
plan of extermination has been equally en- 
forced, and the Americans having taken pos- 
session of the Columbia, it is expected that 
ere many years their trappers will be found in 
possession of the east side of these mountains, 
thus preventing all chance of improvement 
in that quarter. Mr. M‘Lean shows that the 
descriptions of the Hudson’s Bay trade, and of 
the nature of the Company’s service, hitherto 
published, have been drawn either by inter- 
ested men or by travellers who have seen 
the Company’s doings only at their principal 
forts. Here things are made to look very 
different, and a stranger would gain about as 
correct a notion of the condition of the terri- 
tory by visiting them, as he would of London 
by dining at the Lord Mayor’s mansion. 

Mr. M‘Lean speaks rather earnestly of his 
own hardships. Spite of repeated promises 
of advancement, he was kept in a subordinate 
position during nearly the whole period of his 
service, and when advanced he received only 
1207. a year—a boon which was shortly 
wrested from him by the jealousy and unkind- 
ness of the governor—“ an authority com- 
bining the despotism of military rule, with the 
strict surveillance and mean parsimony of the 
avaricious trader.” Mr. M‘Lean’s service 
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extended over a wide range, comprising 
Labrador and the shores of the Hudson’s Bay, 
to New Caledonia on the further side of the 


Rocky Mountains, and the head waters of 


Fraser’s River; and from the boundaries of the 


United States to beyond the 60th degree of 


latitude on the banks of the Mackenzie River. 
A trading journey necessitated a dangerous 
navigation, and an equally dangerous land 
route, which were not smoothed by the 
hauling of the trading stores. The winter is 
extremely cold, and the summer as intem- 
perately hot ; added to which, the attacks of 
insects cause much annoyance. Frequently, 
attacks from the infuriated and intoxicated 
Indians have also to be resisted, but are often 
resisted in vain, for the poor Englishman _not 
unfrequently falls a victim either to treachery 
or to as power. The hardships are such, 
Mr. M‘Lean assures us, as no man should 
risk. Were a fortune attainable, it would be 
dearly purchased, for seldom, after forty or 
fifty years’ exile, has the accumulator retained 
sufficient health or strength to enjoy the few 
thousands he may have accumulated. “ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” and we 
believe that Mr. M‘Lean is no craven. His 
narrative is a valuable warning to the youth 
of England who would join the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; for many a buoyant 
head has been turned into the disappointed 
and misanthropic churl, by the imposition that 
is practised, and by the p Bona from expecta- 
tion to reality. 

Mr, M‘Leran’s pages will afford us several 
interesting extracts; and we take them more 
for their individual completeness than as 
illustrating the facts we have compressed into 
the above summary. The manners and cus- 
toms of the Indians are not the most ele- 
gant or refined, and their habits are such 
as to decivilize those who live among them. 
al 4 5 
Speaking of the servants of the Company, he 
says, “They bid adieu to all the refinement 
and cultivation of civilized life, not unfre- 
quently becoming semi-barbarians ; so altered 
in habits and sentiments that they not only 
become attached to savage life, but eventually 
lose all relish for any other.” Instances have 
been frequent, in which men who had “re- 
tired,” have returned to the savagery, with all 
its pains and penalties. 

We have taught the Indians to be drunkards, 
and much demoralization has resulted. Several 
of Mr. M‘Lean’s accounts of scenes con- 
sequent on intoxication might as well have 
been written of many such village scenes in 
rural England. Alcohol spreads demoraliza- 
tion and want wherever it becomes a fa- 
vourite indulgence. 

This is an interesting sketch of a singular 

INDIAN FESTIVAL. 

In the beginning of the winter we were invited to a 
feast held in honour of a great chief, who died some 
years before. The person who delivered the invitation 
Stalked into the room with an air of vast consequence, 
and strewing our heads with down, pronounced the name 
of the presiding chief, and withdrew without uttering 
another syllable. ‘To me the invitation was most accept- 
able: although I had heard much of Indian feasts, I 
never was present at any. 

Late in the evening we directed our steps towards 
the “ banqueting-house,” a large hut temporarily erected 
for the occasion. We found the numerous guests as- 
sembled and already seated round “the festive board ;” 
our place had been left vacant for us; Mr. Dease taking 
his seat next to the great chief Quaw, and we, his Mee- 
Widiyazees (little chiefs), in succession. The company 
were disposed in two rows; the chiefs and elders being 
seated next the wall, formed the outer, and the young 
men the inner row; an open space of about three feet 





in breadth intervening between them. Immense quan- 
tities of roasted meat, bear, beaver, sifflen, or marmot, 
were piled up at intervals, the whole length of the 
building; berries mixed up with rancid salmon oil, fish- 
roe that had been buried under ground a twelvemonth, 
in order to give it an agreeable flavour, were the good 
things presented at this feast of gluttony and flow of oil. 
The berry mixture and roes were served in wooden 
troughs, each having a large wooden spoon attached to 
it. The enjoyments of the festival were ushered in with 
a song, in which all joined— 
“T approach the village, 

Ya ha he ha, ya ha ha ha; 

And hear the voices of many people, 

Ya ha, &e. 

The barking of dogs, 

Ya ha, &c. 

Salmon is plentiful, 

Ya ha, &e. 

The berry season is good, 

Ya ha, &c.” 


The gormandizing contest ended as it began, with 
songs and dances; in the latter amusement, however, 
few were now able to join. Afterwards ensued a rude 
attempt at dramatic representation. Old Quaw, the 
chief of Neckaslay, first appeared on the stage, in the 
character of a bear—an animal he was well qualified to 
personate. Rushing from his den, and growling fiercely, 
he pursued the huntsman, the chief of Babine portage, 
who defended himself with a long pole; both parties 
maintained a running fight, until they reached the far 
end of the building, where they made their exit. inter 
afterwards a jealous husband and his wife, wearing 
masks (both being men.) The part these acted appeared 
rather dull: the husband merely sat down by the side 
of his “frail rib,” watching her motions closely, and 
neither allowing her to speak to nor look at any of the 
young men. As to the other characters, one personated 
a deer, another a wolf, a third a strange Tsekany. The 
bear seemed to give the spectators most delight. 

The dangers of the journeys to be under- 
taken we have before alluded to. Here are 
sketches of two out of Mr. M‘Lean’s many 
escapes. 

HUDSON BAY PERIL. 

After seeing my couriers off, I left Mr. Erlandson 
with two men to share his solitude, and reached the 
sea without experiencing any adventure worth notice. 
Proceeding along the coast, I was induced one evening 
by the flattering appearance of the weather to attempt 
the passage of a deep bay; which being accomplished 
there was little danger of being delayed afterwards by 
stress of weather. This step I soon had cause to re- 
pent. The sea hitherto presented a smooth surface; 
not a breath of wind was felt, and the stars shone out 
brightly. A few clouds began to appear on the horizon; 
and the boat began to rise and fall with the heaving 
of the sea. Understanding what these signs portended, 
we immediately pulled for the shore; but had scarcely 
altered our course when the stars disappeared, a tre- 
mendous noise struck upon our ears from seaward, 
and the storm was upon us. In the impenetrable 
obscurity of the night not a trace of land could be dis- 
covered; but we continued to ply our oars, while each 
succeeding billow threatened immediate destruction. 

The horrors of our situation increased; the man on 
the out-look called out that he saw breakers ahead in 
every direction; and escape appeared to be next to 
impossible. My crew of Scottish islanders, however, 
continued their painful exertions without evincing by a 
murmur the apprehensions they must have felt. The 
crisis was now at hand. We approached so near to 
the breakers that it was impossible to avoid them; and 
the men lay on their oars, expecting the next moment 
would be their last. 

In such a situation the thoughts of even the most 
depraved naturally carry them beyond the limits of 
time; and by these thoughts, I believe the soul of every 
one was absorbed: yet the men lost not their presence of 
mind. Suddenly, the voice of the look-out was heard 
amid the roar of the breakers, calling our attention to a 
dark breach in the line of foam that stretched out 
before us, which he fancied to be a channel between the 
rocks. A few desperate strokes brought us to the spot; 
when, to our unspeakable joy, we found it to answer the 





man’s conjecture; but so narrow was the passage that 
the oars on both sides of the boat struck the rocks: a 
minute afterwards we found ourselves becalmed and in 
safety. The boat being moored, and the men ordered 
to watch by turns, we lay down to sleep as we best 
could, supperless, and without having tasted food since 
early dawn. 


I had a still more narrow escape in the month of 
March ensuing. I had been ona visit to the post under 
my own immediate charge, termed head-quarters par 
excellence; returning to the post alone, I came toa 
place where our men, in order to avoid a long detour oc- 
casioned by a high and steep hill coming close to the 
river, were accustomed to draw their sledges upon the 
ice along the edge of arapid. About the middle of 
the rapid, where the torrent is fiercest, the banks of the 
river are formed of rocks rising almost perpendicularly 
from the water's edge; and here they had to pass on a 
narrow ledge of ice, between the rock on the one side 
and the feaming and boiling surge on the other. The 
ledge, at no time very broad, was now reduced by the 
falling in of the water, to a strip of ice of about 
eighteen inches or little more adhering to the rock. The 
ice, however, seemed perfectly solid, and I made no 
doubt that with caution I should succeed in passing 
safely this formidable strait. 

The weather having been very mild in the fore 
part of the day, my shoes and socks had been 
saturated with wet, but were now frozen hard by 
the cold of the approaching night. Overlooking this 
circumstance, I attempted the dangerous passage, and 
had proceeded about half-way, when my foot slipped, 
and I suddenly found myself resting with one hip 
on the border of ice, while the rest of my body 
overhung the rapid rushing fearfully underneath. I 
was now literally in a state of agonizing suspense: 
to regain my footing was impossible; even the at- 
tempt to move might precipitate me into the rapid. 

My first thought indeed was to throw myself in, 
and endeavour by swimming to reach the solid ice 
that bridged the river a short distance below; a3 
glance at the torrent convinced me that this was a 
measure too desperate to be attempted; I should have 
been dashed against the ice, or hurried beneath it 
by the current. But my time was not yet come. 
Within a few feet of the spot where I was thus sus- 
pended in sublimis, the rock projected a little out- 
ward, so as to break the force of the current. It 
struck me that a new border of ice might be formed 
at this place, under and parallel to that on which I 
was perched: exploring cautiously, therefore, with a 
stick which I fortunately had in my hand, all along 
and beneath me, I found my conjecture well founded; 
but whether the ice was strong enough to bear me, 
I could not ascertain. But it was my only hope of 
deliverance: letting myself down therefore, gently, I 
planted my feet on the lower edge, and, clinging with 
the tenacity of a shell-fish to the upper, I crept 
slowly along till I reached land. 












And here is a description of a curious 
INDIAN FUNERAL CUSTOM. 

The bodies were formerly burned; the relatives of the 
deceased, as well as those of the widow, being present, 
all armed; a funeral pile was erected, and the body 
placed upon it. The widow t.°n set fire to the pile, 
and was compelled to stand by it, anointing her breast 
with the fat that oozed from the body until the heat 
became insupportable: when the wretched creature, 
however, attempted to draw back, she was thrust for- 
ward by her husband's relatives at the points of their 
spears, and forced to endure the dreadful torture until 
either the body was reduced to aslies, or she herself 
almost scorched to death. Her relatives were present 
merely to preserve her life; when no longer able to stand 
they dragged her away: and this intervention often led 
to bloody quarrels! The body being burned, the ashes 
were collected in a box and given in charge to the widow, 
who carried them about with her until the feast was 
prepared, when they were taken from her, and deposited 
in a small hut, or placed upon tie top of a wooden pillar 
neatly carved, as their final resting-place. During this 
interval she was in a state of the most wretched slavery; 
every child in the village might command her, and beat 
her unmercifully, if they chose: no one interfered. After 
the feast, however, she regained her freedom, and along 
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with that the privilege of incurring the risk of another 
scorching. 

The Indians often suffer greatly from want 
in cold seasons. They have not been taught 
providence, and Mr. M‘Lran has witnessed 
shocking cases of starvation. 

During the fearful distress of the two past years, a 
band of sl 7 »s came to Fort Simpson in a condition not 
to be described. Many of them had perished by the 
way: but the history of one family is the most shocking 
T ever heard. “husband first destroyed the wife 
and packed her rovision for the journey. 
supply proving insuf nt, one of the children was next 
sacrificed. The cannibal was finally left by the party 
he accompani only one child remaining—a boy 
of sevan or cight years of age. Mr. Lewis immediately 
despatched tw men with some pemmican, to meet him: 
the aid came too late,—they found the monster roasting 
apart of his last child at the fire. Horrified at the 
sight, they uttered not a word, but threw the provisions 
into the encampn nd retreated as fast as they could. 
A few days afterwa this brute arrived strong and 
hearty, and appeared as unconcerned as if all had gone 
on well with him and his family. Cannibalism is more 
frequently wn among the Slaves and Rabbitskins than 


































any other of the kindred tribes; and it is said that 
women are generally the perpetrators of the ¢ es; it is 
also said, that when once they have tasted of this un- 





hallowed food, they prefer it “to every other. 

The descriptions of the country are neatly 
written, and convey a good idea of some of its 
picturesque scenery. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The Rocky Mountains came in view on the 8th 
October, and we reached the portag e be aring their 
name on the 10th; the crossing of gw took us eight 
days, being fully thirteen miles in length, and exces- 
sively bad road, leading sometimes through swamps and 
Morasses, then ending and descending steep hills, 
and for at least one-third of the distance so obstructed 
by fallen trees as to render it all but mapeanny. I 
consider the passage of this portage the most laborious 
duty the Company’s servants have to perform in any 
part of the territory; and, as the voyageurs say, “ He 
that passes it with his share of a canoe’s cargo may call 
himself a man.” ‘ : ‘ 

After poming the portage the Rocky Mountains 
reared their snow-clad summits all around us, present- 
ing a scene of gloomy grandeur that had nothing 
cheering “dl it One scene, however, struck me as 
truly subli As we proceeded onward, the moun- 
tains eed closer on the river, and at one place 
approached so near that the gap seemed to have been 
made by the river forcing a passage through them. 
We passed in our canoes at the base of precipices that 
Tose almost perpendicularly above us on either side to 
the height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet! After passing 
through these magnificent portals, the mountains 
recede to a considerable distance; the space interven- 
ing between them and the river being a flat, yieiding 
timber of a larger growth than I expected to find in 
such a situation 

As we ascen he river, the scenery became beauti- 
fully diversified with hill and dale and wooded vallies, 
through which there generally flowed streams of limpid 
water. I observed at one place a tremendous land-slip, 
caused by the water undermining the soil. T1 were 
seen in aninverted position, the branches sunk in the 
ground and the roots uppermost; others with only the 
branches appearing above ground; the earth rent and 
intersected by sms extending in every direction; 
while piles of earth and stones, intermixed with 
shattered limbs and trunks of trees, contributed to in- 
crease the dreadful confusion of the scene. The half 
of a huge hill had tumbled into the river, and dammed 
it across, so that no water escaped for some time. The 
people of Dunvegan, seeing the river suddenly dry up, 
were terrified by the phenomenon; but they had not 
much time to investigate the cause: the river as sud- 
denly reappeared, presenting a front of nearly twenty 
feet in height, and foaming and rushing down with the 
noise of thunder. 






























































The reader will have perceived that Mr. 
M‘Lean’s narrative has within it enough of 





novelty and originality to make it attractive 
to those who desire to possess an intimate 
knowledge of the condition of one of our 
distant possessions, and sufficient of truth and 
practical experience to become a guide and 
friend to those who contemplate se -eking x the 
hardships of a life spent in a land of savages. 





FICTION. 
The Double Claim. A Tale of Real Life. By Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey. London: Arthur Hall and Co. 


Mrs. Hervey, who, although she has taken a name 
well known in literature, is herself, we presume, a new 
aspirant for fame, states in her brief preface, that the 
leading incidents of this tale are based on facts which 
actually occurred in the localities to which they are 
there assigned, just so much of fiction being added as 
sufficed to fill the blanks left by the imperfect sources 
of tradition. 

The scene is laid in the South of France, many 
years ago; the story is deeply interesting and pathetic; 
it bears an excellent moral, and it is beautifully written. 
Indeed, we have not, for a long time, read such 
thoroughly good composition. It is more like the 
finished work of an accomplished and experienced 
author, than of an amateur, or a beginner. It unites 
with the sweet simplicity of the pure German narrative, 
the substantial good sense which is peculiarly English. 
It has our cordial recommendation, and we believe there 
is not a reader who will not thank us for introducing it 
to his notice. 








POETRY. 
Poems. By Joun Harwoop, a Minor. London: 
Pickering. 1849. 
Poems. By Jounson Barker. Hull: Nicholson. 
Reverberations. Part 2. London: John Chapman. 


WE are wont to complain that the age is deaf to the 
whisper of poetry, and will listen only to the voice of 
steam. But we can scarcely venture to express sur- 
prise at this when we contemplate the mighty heaps of 
trash and trumpery that are weekly thrust upon the 
public under the false pretence of being poetry. Dur- 
ing the now nigh seven years of our critical labours, we 
have inspected at least two hundred volumes of rhyme, 
and of them all certainly not more than half-a-dozen 
had contained the slig ong - ence to be esteemed as 
poetry. It would appear that every young master or 
miss who perpetrates ove deems it necessary to rush 
into print, as if the fire would not be a better place of 
consignment for their nonsense than the grocer or the 
butterman to whom their sheets are universally con- 
signed. And still they continue to plead youth as an 
excuse for writing badly—forgetful that if youth be an 
excuse for making stupid verses, it is no excuse for 
printing them. 

Now here again we have “a minor,” perpetrating 
rhymes, and doubtless believing that his minority is a 
plea on behalf of their manifest imperfections. But it 
is a plea we can never admit, and we feel that we should 
be doing irreparable mischief often, if, from any mis- 


judged feeling of kindness, we were to offer the slightest 


encouragement to those who have not the genius for it, 
to pursue a career in which failure is certain, and ruin 
of fortune, health, and happiness the too probable result. 
We must seriously counsel Mr. Jonn Harwoopn, 
to abandon verse-making for some less aspiring trade to 
which he is better adapted. His verses, however 
mechanically perfect, are not poetry, but only rhymed 
prose. We have sought in vain for an original idea or 
one poetical thought. This is the sort of writing: 
The stream ran red, the crimsoned ground 
Where lived a mangled few, 
Showed, when the eye was flung around, 
That sullen, horrid hue. 
Now people don’t fling their eyes. Hearken again! 


The very summer insects then 
Upon their frightened way, 

Were stained anew by dying men 
Whose forms above them lay. 


But what do our readers say to the following, ex- 





tracted from a poem entitled “The Death of Julius 
Ceesar ;” 
Once more he nerved his haughty heart 
*Midst thousands’ busy hum, 
“ Augur, fate has not winged the dart, 
The Ides of March are come.” 
“ But not gone:” that sullen sound 
Deep into his heart doth sink, 
By foes already circled round 
Stands he on destruction’s brink. 
Et cetera, et cetera. Said we not rightly that Mr 
Harwoop has mistaken his vocation ? 





Mr. Jonnson BARKER is much better. There is 
some poetry in him, thongh it wants polish. He will 
improve with careful study. He should write every- 
thing over twice or thrice, and not be content until the 
most trifling imperfection is removed. That he is 
capable of writing well the f ¥ gives assurance: 

THE REMEMBRANCE OF YOUTH IS A SIGH. 


AN ARABIAN PROVERB, 








The remembrance of youth is a sigh, 
Well-a-day ; 

How often I’ve wished back the time, 

When I watch’d the bright stream ripple by, 

With its laughter-toned, musical chime; 

When I hunted the moth, or the fly 

Or gazed at the trout in the stre am— 

I think ’till the tear’s in my eye; 
Well-a-day— 

The remembrance of youth is a sigh— 

A sigh for a beautiful dream. 

Yet still by that rivulet’s side, 

Can I linger, or loiter, or dwell, 

And see the soft rush of its tide, 

And hear the sweet tone of its swell; 

For yet by those green banks so soft, 

On it babbles o’er pebbles in glee, 

But, tho’ I have tempted it oft, 

Its music is deaden’d to me, 
Well-a-day ; 

Its music is deaden’d to me, 





For the sweet pretty flowerets that grew. 
Vell-a-day ; 

On the banks where I loiter’d a boy, 

Have yielded their beautiful hue, 

For dark frowning Time to destroy ; 

And tho’ Summer has deck’d them anew, 

And rear’d them with smiles from above, 

They are not of so beaming a blue, 
Vell-a-day ; 

As the sweet pretty flowerets that grew, 

In the days of my childhood and love. 

So, the friends that I lov’d by that stream, 

Have pass’d from the face of the earth ; 

Where, woe-undisturb’d they may dream 

Of what their existence was worth. 

Who weeps not for friends that depart! 

Who frets not that childhood must die! 

Who says not in anguish of heart, 

The remembrance of youth is a sigh, 
Well-a-day ; 

The remembrance of youth is a sigh! 








Of the First Part of Reverberations we had occasion 
to speak with cordial commendation as the production 
that exhibited the decided presence of genius. This 
Second Part does not change our opinion of the author's 
capacities. It abounds in passages of striking beauty 
and indicates a mind of the reflective cast—the poet- 
philosopher—of whom Worpswortu is the English, 
and GoETHE the German type. But the author's powers 
are various. There is the hand of the true poet in these 
opening stanzas from a poem entitled 

ADMETUS., 
In the olden days, a sacred awe 
srooded over the deep heart of man, 

And a sense of the eternal law 

Still suggested the eternal plan. 

Then Immortals among mortals strayed, 
God and goddess visited the earth 

There was Hebe and the blue-eye d maid, 
Father Bacchus and the queen of mirth. 





Once Apollo walkt the earth in pain, 
Emptied of his brightness, pale with woe ; 
Not a splendour might the God retain, 
Neither golden sword nor silver bow. 

All his limbs were disarray’d of might, 

Like a common man he moved along, 

But his harp still pleased him day and night; 
Ever godlike souls are pleased with song. 


Then to king Admetus came the God, 
Begged the pieties of House and Hearth; 
Askt a shelter tho’ in mean abode, 

And implored him by his noble birth. 


King Admetus listened to his prayer, 
And he made him lord of all his sheep, 
In soft glades and meadows was his care, 
On the knolls and in the yallies deep. 
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Now strange music yearns amid the rocks, 
Song divine athwart the uplands swells; 
Thus Apollo charms the wandering flocks, 
Thus in lowly form the godhead dwells, 


Sweetly sang the poet of the skies, 
Sweetly harped the harper of the sun, 
But the God was veiled from human eyes, 
Light and voice alike were felt by none. 


But the Leopard and the fair Lucern, 

Fawn and Lynx, would listen to his lays! 

And their large bright eyes would softlier burn ; 
So wild nature its true king obeys, 


There is an elevation of sentiment, a grandeur of 
thought, almost amounting to sublimity, in the following : 


PALINGENESIS. 


Thro’ the circles high and holy 

Of an everlasting Change, 

Now more swiftly, now more slowly, 
Form must pass and function range. 
Nothing in the world can perish, 
Death is life and life is death. 

All we love and all we cherish 

Dies to breathe a nobler breath, 


In the morning of Creation, 
Underneath a tropic sky, 

Grew the giant generation 

Of the Ferns, and grew to die. 
Cloud and mist unseen at even, 
And unseen at early day, 

Marcht or fioated thro’ the heaven, 
In the ages far away. 


Wondrous forms, with wondrous features, 
Thro’ the ancient oceans ran, 

Plated fishes, hornéd creatures, 

Ere the earth was fit for man. 

From an insect world departed, 

Dust-like shapes returned to dust, 
Eagle-eyed and lion-hearted, 

Rises Paris the august. 


Lovely forms and noble races 

From the mother Earth have past : 
Fabled Fauns and fabled Graces, 
Own your prototypes at last! 

Palm and fern that grew colossal, 
Beast from field and bird from glen, 
Now as dust and now as fossil, 
Meet the wondering eyes of men. 


In the infinite creation 

Lies no dead, unmeaning fact, 
But eternal! revelation, 

Deity in endless act. 

Life that works and pauses never, 
Death that passes into lite, 

Rest that follows motion ever, 
Peace that ever follows strife. 


From the dark and troubled surges 
‘Of the roaring Sea of Time, 
Evermore a world emerges, 

Solemn, beautitul, sublime. 

So of old, from Grecian water, 
*Midst the music and the balm, 

Rose the dread Olymrpian’s daughter, 
Floating on the azure calm. 


Evermore the worlds are fading, 
Evermore the worlds will bloom, 
To refute our weak upbraiding, 
To throw brightness on the gloom. 
Ever the Imperfect passes, 

But the Perfect ever grows, 
Forests sink to drear morasses, 
Fairer landscapes to disclose, 


Ail the beauty, all the splendor, 

Of the ancient earth and sky, 
Graceful form and person tender, 

All have past in silence by. 

Man the fairest, man the youngest, 
Man the darling of the Gods, 

With the weakest, with the strongest, 
Travels to the Still Abodes. 


All his brothers, unlamenting, 

To the eternal plan conform, 

Fall unquailing, unrepenting, 

in the calm and in the storm. 
Man, too, with a quiet bearing, 
With brave heart and stedfast eye, 
Undisturbed and undespairing, 
Yea, with noble joy, must die. 
Has he shared what Nature proffered ? 
Gladly taken what she gave ? 

Now the one last gift is offered, 
Let him take that gift—the grave. 
With a zrand renunciation, 

Let him leave to earth and sun, 
For another generation, 

All the good that he hath done. 


Knowing that the Laws Eternal 
Never, never can deceive, 
Raised above the sphere diurnal, 
And too noble, far, to grieve. 
Gilad that he has been the Agent 
Of the Universal Heart, 

That, in Life’s majestic pageant, 


So a great and holy feeling 
Shall sustain his human soul, 
And, a silent strength revealing, 
Shall the part re-seek the whole. 
It shall change, but shall not perish, 
Now in life and now in death, 
For what most we love and cherish 
Dies to breathe a nobler breath. 
And in a like strain is this: 

NEMESIS. 
The eternal Law is self-avenged, 
The Gods will vindicate their own, 
All that we know and are is changed, 
And Death remains alone. 


Yet is their progress. Souls that sin 

By sin and suffering do grow strong, 

Man speaks without, God speaks within, 

Right blossoms out of Wrong. 

I know not clearly what is good, 

God never shows to me his face, 

But yet my heart has understood, 

Has felt his royal grace. 

And I will struggle, I will rise, 

I will have patience, courage, faith, 

The Soul has spiritual ties, 

And Life is born of Death. 

Who loves divines the Eternal plan, 

Who dwells with beauty dwells with truth. 

Still the old thoughts return to man, 

The Soul is still a youth. 

God grows not old; then wherefore fear ? 

Does not forget thee, cannot lie. 

Love God : God knows a man is dear, 

Obey, believe, and die. 

Breathe gladly as a simple child, 

Nor question why God gives thee breath, 

Believe and act, so reconciled 

To Time, to Life, and Death. 
The writer of such poems as these has no need to 
conceal his name. He should appear to receive the 
honour he has so well earned. 








RELICION. 
Manna in the Wilderness. By the Rev. James Smit. 
London: Allman, 


A sMALL volume, neatly bound, containing a collection 
of short essays on divers religious and moral topics, 
written with more feeling than judgment, and rather 
wordy. But probably it is well adapted to the intellects 
of those to whom it is addressed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Success in Life ; a Series of Books, Six in 
Number. By Mrs. L. C. Turmmr. New 
York: Putnam. London: Delf. 1850. 


Tue design of this volume, the first of a 
series, is admirable, and the execution is no 
less clever. Its authorship is a curiosity. 
That a lady should undertake to tell the Mer- 
chant, the Lawyer, the Mechanic, the Artist, 
the Physician, and the Farmer, how each should 
train himself in order to insure success in life, 
is a phenomenon which will astonish more 
when this first of the series has been read, than 
even the daring of this stranger has done. 
The work is thoroughly imbued with the 
Ameriean “go a-head” spirit; Mrs. Turarun 
has the most sovereign contempt for “loafers,” 
anglicé, “idlers;” she shows how the huge 
commerce of America has sprung from the 
untiring industry of the people, and that is 
the first element of success: but with industry 
must be combined knowledge, integrity, eco- 
nomy, perseverance, foresight, and prudence, 
enterprise, decision, punctuality, courtesy, 
cheerfulness and courage, self-government, 
generosity, liberality, and benevolence, and — 
a good wife!! To each of these Mrs. Tura. 
devotes a chapter, illustrating her teachings 
by anecdotes. 

We take a portion of the chapter on 

THE MERCHANT'S KNOWLEDGE. 


acquire money, but he need not make it the sole end 
and aim of his whole mortal existence. He may be 
come rich, and yet enjoy himself rationally while 
engaged in the pursuit. 

We would therefore consider a good education, a 
thoroughly good training for the specific object in view, 
as essential to the merchant, who, in his own phrase- 
ology, would rank as A No. 1. 

The distinguished merchant, Thomas Eddy of New 
York, to be sure, said of himself, “ All the learning I 
acquired was reading, writing, and arithmetic, as far 
as vulgar fractions. As to grammar, I could repeat 
some of the definitions by rote, but was totally ignorant 
of its principles.” . . . . 2 « = 

He is to come in contact with men in all the condi- 
tions and “ grades” of human life. He may be required 
to use the fine phraseology of the drawing-room, the 
energetic elegance of the senate chamber, and the nau~ 
tical terms of the sea-captain. His intercourse with 
society will give him an opportunity to hear it spoken 
with fluency and spirit; his intercourse with books, 
Engiish and American, to learn to use it with clearness. 
and precision. He, as well as the lawyer, is to employ 
language to influence men’s minds, and sway them to 
his own purposes. 

That wicked wit, Dean Swift, says, that in the arith- 
metic of the custom-house, two and two do not make 
four. The arithmetic of the merchant should never 
vary—two and two make four to the buyer—two and 
two to the seller. 

A good merchant should have a thorough knowledge 
of Arithmetic and Bookkeeping: 

Attentive be, and I'll impart 

What constitutes the accountant’s art. 

This rule is clear: what I receive, 

I debtor make to what I give. 

I debit Stock with all my debts, 

And credit it for my effects. 

The goods I buy, I debtor make 

To him from whom those goods I take ; 

Unless in reacy cash I pay, 

Then credit what I paid away. 

For what I lose or make, ’tis plain 

I debit Loss and credit Gain. 

The debtor’s place is my left hand, 

Creditor on my right must stand. 

If to these axioms you'll attend, 

Book-keeping you'll soon comprehend ; 

And double-entry you will find 

Elucidated to your mind. 
Although this waif from an old newspaper is entitled 
“The Poetry of Book-keeping,” we confess there is 
more common sense than poetry in the rough lines, and 
in fact poetry may be the bookkeeper’s amusement, 
but it is not very nearly related to his occupation. To 
be ready with figures 1, 2, and 3, is of vastly more 
consequence to him than to be intimately acquainted 
with figures of speech. 
“Merchants,” says Roger North, “are infinitely 
curious in the fairness, regularity, and justice of their 
books, which they esteem as authentic registers, con» 
cerning not only themselves, but all other persons they 
have had dealings with, or may derive interest there~ 
upon; and to such books appeals are commonly made, 
for they are, or ought to be, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, of all that is done; and dis« 
posed in a method, videlicet by waste, journal and 
ledger, the most exquisite for repertory and use that the 
wit of man, with utmost application, has been willing 
to frame.” 
“ Appeals,” as North says, “are made to books even 
by the law, if a man can prove that his books are kept 
with exact correctness.” These correct books are the 
merchant's patent scales, by which a hair's weight of 






gain or loss may be detected. 
The lawyer and the author consider themselves as 





having a special licence to write illegible. No matter 

how cramped and crabbed their chirography, they ex- 
‘ . 4 am ” 

claim, “ Well, who expects us to write copy-hand? 





A fault, indeed, it is; and many a client of the one, 
and type-setter for the other, has bitterly condemned 
the foolish notion, or the carelessaess, w 
casioned to them so much trouble and perplexity. 

But the merchant—his handwriting should be clear 
and elegant. His books must be kept “ shipshape and 
Bristol fashion ”—no blots— no erasures; he prides 
himself upon their beautiful appearance. 

Sesides a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, the 
higher branches of mathematics will claim his atten- 









The object of the merchant is most assuredly to} tion; algebra and geometry are almost indispensable. 








He has played no worthless part. 
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If he can add to these some knowledge of surveying 
and navigation they will be useful acquisitions. 

The merchant may thus be able to test the correct- 
ness of the log-books of the sea-captains who sail in 
his service. 

Moreover, mathematics so steady and discipline the 
mind, and give such power to the faculty of attention, 
that every young merchant would surely desire to avail 
himself of means so likely to ensure success. 

An accurate, extensive knowledge of Geography, will 
prove invaluable to the merchant. Not the superficial 
smattering of the school-boy alone, should content him. 
In his commercial relations with other countries he 
must not only understand what are the climate and 
productions of far-distant regions, in order that he nay 
depend upon profitable return-cargoes, but he must be 
familiar with the social and political condition of dif- 
ferent nations, their tastes, manners, and customs, that 
his ships may be freighted with those very articles 
which will minister to their wants—else he may send 
furs to Liberia, and ice to Norway. . A pdeban: 

A well-known merchant in Boston, who blundered 
into a large fortune, inquired of some person, what 
would be a profitable “venture” for the West Indies. 
The reply was, “ Warming-pans.” Accordingly the 
eager merchant purchased a large quantity for that 
market, where the heat is so intense that they cannot 
bear to look ata fire, and forthwith despatched them. 
And strange to say, it proved a profitable speculation ! 
the West Indians buying them for molasses-ladles and 
skimmers. . . ..... 

Modern languages are of great use to the merchant. 
Latin and Greek are not of as much consequence to 
him as French and Spanish. These two he ought by 
all means to speak and write fluently. Portuguese, 
Italian, and German, he can add, if he have time and 
opportunity. His intercourse with foreign countries 
may bring them all into requisition. 

He should know something of the laws of his country 
especially mercantile law. This knowledge may save 
the merchant mary a fat fee, which would otherwise 
have gladdened the lawyer’s pocket, and prevent losses 
of various kinds. 

An anecdote is told of an English judge, as follows : 
In a case of mercantile law which related to some 
Russia ducks, his honour was very much puzzled to 
know how Russia ducks could be damaged by sea-water! 

Mercantile law, relating as it does to insurance, 
brokerage, bills of exchange, insolvency, bankruptcy 
and partnership, should be well understood by a 
thoroughly educated merchant. 

In this age of railroads, steam-engines, and electro- 
magnetic telegraphs, he would not dare to be ignorant 
of Natural and Mechanical Philosophy. The very 
children in these days lisp of hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics. 

One of the distinctions of our times is, that science 
has passed from speculation into life. Itis sought as a 
mighty power, by which nature is not only to be opened 
to thought, but to be subjected to our needs. It is con- 
ferring on us that dominion over earth, sea and air, 
which was proph« in the first command given to 
man by his Maker;* and thus dominion is not employed 
now, to exalt a few, but to multiply the comforts and 
ornaments of life for the multitude of mens . . . 

Political economy is another science (if anything so 
unsettled can be called a science,) with which the mer- 
chant should endeavour tu become acquainted. 

Our rapidly increasing population — these swarms of 
emigrants—what is to be done with them? Are they, 
like locusts, to eat us out of house and home; or, like 
bees, to provide for themselves house and home? . . 

The merchant must look well to the interests of the 
emigrant strangers. Free trade—that is another point 
about which he will consult political economy. 

Agriculture and manufactures, as the means of 
wealth, he will have occasion to inquire about. Labour 
is the first, second, and third thing in political economy. 

The strength, happiness, and true civilization of a 
community are determined by nothing more than by 
fraternal union among all conditions of men. For the 
sake of the rich as well as the poor, there should be 
mutual interest binding them together. There should 
be but one caste, that of humanity. 

In addition to the knowledge obtained through books, 















* Genesis i. 28. 


the merchant has much to learn from observation. He 
must have eager, attentive ears and eyes. There is 
in every trade and profession, a sort of Free-masonry, 
not kept secret under oath, but yet only learnt by the 
initiated. 

We cannot refrain from adding, for the sake 
of the very useful lesson it contains, the note 
on 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN BUSINESS. 

It is said by political economists, that a very large 
majority of all men who enter into mercantile business 
sooner or later fail. A writer in the Providence Journal 
makes some calculations to show that the failure of nine- 
tenths is directly attributable rather to a profuse ex- 
penditure of their gains in living beyond their incomes, 
and in rashly-extended operations, undertaken to sus- 
tain such a career, than to the generally unrequiting 
nature of business pursuits. This is undoubtedly the 
truth, and it suffciently accounts, without reckoning 
the influences of other social and moral causes, for the 
unequal distribution of property, which is the occasion 
of so much jealousy and heart-burning among our jea- 
lous and over-sensitive countrymen. It appears by a 
recent statistical report, that one half of the whole pro- 
perty of Providence, with a population of forty thousand 
is in the hands of one hundred and seventy-five indi- 
viduals! And if the inquiry could be pushed a little 
further, it would probably be found that most of these 
individuals have been, through life, men of frugal and 
industrious habits and moderate desires. 

The subject is one of general interest, and we com- 
mend the following extract from the communication in 
the Journal, to young men of business : 

“Tt will be found on investigation, that the large 
estates of the one hundred and seventy-five individuals 
who possess one half of the whole property in this city, 
have been solely acquired by persevering diligence and 
economy, rather than by bold enterprises; which, when 
successful, induces reckless habits, like success in draw- 
ing the prizes in a lottery. 

“Every one becomes surprised in examining the 
Annuity Tables in familiar use in the offices of Life 
Insurance Companies, at the astonishing aggregate 
amount of the daily expenditures of small sums when 
compounded with interest, and finally summed up at 
the termination of a long life. 

“It appears that if a labouring man, a mechanic, 
unnecessarily expends only 23 cents per day, from the 
time he becomes of age to the time he attains the age of 
threescore and ten years, the aggregate, with interest, 
amounts to 2,900 dollars ; and a daily expenditure of 
274 cents, amounts to the important sum of 29,000 
dollars. A six cent piece saved daily, would provide a 
fund of nearly 7,000 dollars, sufficient to purchase a 
fine farm. There are few mechanics who cannot save 
daily by abstaining from the disgusting use of tobacco, 
from ardent spirits, from visiting theatres, &c., twice or 
thrice the above stated amount of a six cent piece. 
The man in trade, who can lay by about one dollar per 
day, will find himself similarly possessed of one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand dollars, and numbered among 
the one hundred and seventy-five rich men, who own 
one half of the property of the city of Providence. 

“Tf we examine the particular case to which refer- 
ence has been made, we shall find that this man now so 


rich, was once a poor young man, like thousands who | 


now surround him in the population of this city, and 
his extraordinary wealth, greater perhaps than that of 
any other man of New England, is the result of long 
and rigid economy. 

“Few people estimate the large sums to which the 
yearly saving in personal and household expenses will 
accumulate. Four thousand dollars a year is not an 
uncommon expenditure for merchants in this and other 
cities. Half a century ago, five hundred dollars would 
have been regarded as a sufficient expenditure, The 
difference between these two sums for fifty years, with 
the accumulation of compound interest, reaches the 
enormous amount of over one million of dollars, Ex- 
tend the time eieven years, and this sum, great as it is, 
becomes donbled. 
~ “The preceding calculations are sufficient to encourage 
hope of eventful success and independence in the bosom 
of every young man, who, on commencing business, 
will maintain a determined resolution to combine in- 
dustry with economy, and also to warn him, that with- 





out economy, the opposite result of bankruptcy, is 
frightfully certain. 

“With this plain statement of actual results before 
us, it cannot, therefore, he a matter of surprise that the 
present general prevalence of an unrestricted indulgence 
in showy habits of dress and of living, should cause the 
falure of nine-tenths of the men who embark in busi- 
ness, and involve also the prudent and careful, on whom 
must fall the losses caused by recklessness and extra- 
vagance in every form. 

“The true value of money consists in the rational 
use of it. Economy becomes a vice in the miser, 
whilst extravagance becomes, on the other extreme, a 
vice in the spendthrift. The golden mean lies between 
these extremes. By applying available gains for the 
procurement of rational comforts and enjoyments, and 
for advancement in moral and intellectual culture, we 
fulfil the highest destinies of our nature.” 








Orations and Occasional Discourses. By GEorGE W. 
Beruunr, D.D. Pp. 458. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam. 1850. 

IN spite of the unreasonable restrictions imposed by the 

copyright laws, very plentiful have been the recent 

importations of American works, in American editions; 
and we are glad to do all that in us lies to encourage 
the cordial and fraternal spirit with which they have 
been welcomed. The frequency with which transatlantic 
publications now meet the eye of tle British reader 
tends to give us a more satisfactory assurance of the 
reciprocal regard subsisting between the two nations, 
than even the friendliness of our diplomatic relations: 
nor shall we refuse a hearty welcome even to those 
works of our American brethren which do not rise 
much above the dead level of mediocrity. We know 
not if Dr. BeTHUNE be esteemed a writer of the 
first class in his own country; but we could have wished 
to form our judgment of him from some of his more 
laboured efforts. The fragments-and occasional essays 
which compose the present volume give us rather the 
idea of a cultivated, well-furnished and accomplished 
mind, than of one which has any great power of imagi- 
nation, or extensive resources of original thought, at its 
command. A discriminating reader will soon perceive 
that, if not a scholar in the strict sense of the word, Dr. 

BETHUNE is at least a man extensively read in the 

classics, and his reading among the moderns seems to 

have been in such directions as might have been ex- 
pected from the early impetus his Greek and Latin 
favourites have given him. 

Why he should have called a number of placid com- 
positions in the volume before us by the high-sounding 
name of “ Orations,” we do not clearly understand; but 
he belongs to a people who are proverbially fond of big 
words. Orations they certainly are not, even if by 
that term is merely meant any sustained and lofty effort 
of eloquence; and, in our judgment, the American 
oration, if our author's is to be taken as a fair specimen, 
is only a rather watery description of lecture, distin- 
guished from the latter only by its greater excursiveness, 
and its freedom from the restrictions of a defined plan. 
The ancient oration was a composition intended to move 
and persuade men on some one particular point: its 
modern American imitation and namesake seems to aim 
at moving and persuading on some dozen or two points 
by no means particular. We do not doubt the utility 
of the compositicns in question; but we trust we shall 
be pardoned if we find ourselves unable to shake off that 
national antipathy to mock sublimity which leads us to 
boggle at the name. We think, moreover, that the 
orations in the present volume, though not destitute of 
vigorous and elegant writing, are the least valuable 
portion of its contents. 

Dr. BETHONE is a patriotic American, without being 
a bigotted and besotted apologist of national prejudices. 
He deprecates the spirit which Dickens has so un- 
sparingly satirised, and whose existence he freely con- 
fesses, which would lead an American to prefer every- 
thing foreign and exotic to the more hardy and healthfal 
productions of the native soil. Perhaps it would be too 
much to expect him to be wholly free from the eant in 
which brother Jonathan is wont to indulge in reference 
to his cousins on this side of the Atlantic; and in the 
Oration on Pulpit Eloquence, we accordingly meet with 3 
sharp stroke or two aimed at the “hauteur that seems 





born with an Englishman.” Conscious of no greater sin 
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than shyness, which is often mistaken for pride, the 
learned doctor’s assault only provokes a smile, and 
leads us to express the hope that he will think less 
hardly of us if we should ever become better acquainted. 
We hope we may, as his book gives us, on the whole, a 
very favourable opinion of the extent of his acquire- 
ments and the cultivation of his taste. Sometimes his 
style is highly ornate, and, though his ornaments seem 
rather culled from his various reading than the crea- 
tions of his own fancy, yet, it is something to be able 
to say, that they are never tawdry or out of keeping, and 
generally chaste. The most important essay in the 
volume is that on the Age of Pericles, in which, how- 
ever, a little Yankee prejudice again appears. He 
begins by the republican assertion that every history 
yet written, in our own language, on Greece and Rome, 
“has been strongly biassed in favour of aristocratic 
government,” making, in a foot-note, a solitary excep- 
tion in favour of Bishop Turr~waLu. Now, we think 
an advocate of democratic institutions, professing to be 
acquainted with our recent authorship within the domain 
of classical history, might well have afforded to add, 
as another exception, the distinguished name of Mr. 
Grore; and, if his zeal for truth, and his respect for 
departed genius, had borne any just proportion to his 
love of republicanism, he would have rendered a similar 
justice to our lamented ARNOLD. One of these writers 
has been charged with an undue leaning to the popular 
form of government, while it has been objected to the 
other that he allowed the prepossessions of a Christian 
clergyman freer scope than impartial history, in 
the opinion of the objections demanded; but, it is the 
high and unquestioned merit of both that they have 
placed all their confidence in the resistless power of 
truth, that they have never prostituted their powers by 
hugging the chains of prejudice, and have never abased 
their responsible trust by any concealment or distortion 
of facts, or any special pleading in behalf of favourite 
theories. Nor is this Dr. BeTHvne’s only injustice 
of this kind; when he goes on to say, that Prescorr 
and Baucrort are alone entitled to praise for “the 
sympathy they have shown with the cause of the 
people,” we feel bound to enter a protest against so 
unheard-of and unphilosophical a canon of historical 
criticism. A stern and impartial regard for truth, a 
capacity for vivid grouping of incidents, a sympathy 
with human freedom and progress, and a steady hand 
in holding the balance between the rival claims of the 
many and the few, are, we conceive, still more essential 
requirements, and have by none been more admirably 
displayed than by three of our latest and most success- 
ful historians—MAcKINTOSH, TYTLER, and MAcav- 
LAY. While we have no hesitation, however, in making 
these objections to some of Dr. BETHuNE’s remarks, 
which are conceived in the spirit of self-sufficiency and 
conceit with which the enemies of the American Repub- 
lic taunt her citizens, we are yet free to confess that we 
have been much pleased with his manner of treating this 
very interesting and critical epoch of Athenian history. 
We were curious to know how a republican would treat 
it; and we believe those who read this Lecture on the 
Age of Pericles will see how possible it is to be a repub- 
lican without having the least sympathy with the 
demagogue. Those who have not already been taught 
that lesson by recent continental events, will have here 
abundant opportunity of learning that an ochlocracy 
may be a much more intolerable master than an 
oligarchy, that it is susceptible of the most astounding 
fractical paradox, and may easily become at once the 
most insensate of parasites, and the most uncontrolled 
and irresponsible of despotisms. 

There is one passage in this lecture so remarkable 
that we must make room for an extract. It is as 
follows :—“ Another great evil [in the state of Athens ] 
was the extent to which servile labour was employed by 
them. In other states of Greece it was considered 
scarcely respectable to live dependant on the labour of 
slaves; but, in Attica the very reverse opinion prevailed. 
They thought it impossible to have a free government, 
or even a household, without slaves. All the handi- 
crafts were, with very few exceptions, carried on by 
Slaves. The mines and quarries, and even the land, 
were worked by them, so that while the entire popula- 
tion of Attica was 500,000, the ratio of slaves to the 
free population was as three to one, or four to one of 
the citizens. The effect was on the one hand to in- 
crease the consequence of the rich by freeing them from 


a healthy dependence upon the poor, and, on the other, | here, but we can recommend this pamphlet to the 
to make honest labour less honourable because shared perusal of all who have interested themselves in the 
with the slave.” fate of the most gallant people, we may say, the only 

Dr. BerHune is fond of drawing parallels, and | people who have proved themselves worthy of liberty, 
making modern applications of the lessons and ex- | of all whom these revolutionary times have summoned 
amples of antiquity, but he makes no such applications | to action——— “ Rachel Ashburn,” and “Sister's Care,” 
of this description to that time-honoured institution, | are two religious tracts, in the form of tales, prettily 
American slavery; and it seems a pity that so much | written. “Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
good sense in estimating the evils of a slave system | Nights,” is a collection of tales which we presume are 
should be squandered on a state long since fallen into | original, designed to convey wholesome, moral lessons, 
ruin. and addressed especially to children. —— From the 

The author's address on the “ Prospects of Art in the | author of “ Christian Union,” we have received a small 
United States” will be read with interest by Englishmen. | shilling pamphlet, entitled the 
It stands second in merit and importance in the present | and containing sketches of the Nestorian, Armenian, 
collection, and after it we should be disposed to place | Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian Communities. It is 
the “Sermon on the Death of President Harrison.” | interesting and instructive, and will convey a great 
Those who wish to obtain a view of the kind sentiments | deal of useful information to those who desire to look 
which may be supposed popular among the better edu- | beyond the pale of their own particular church—— 
cated class of Americans will do well to peruse Dr. | Mr. Fox has republished Mazzrn1’s famous “ Letter to 
BETHUNE'’s interesting volume. the French Ministry on the Roman Intervention,” the 
object being to excite the sympathy of the charitab‘e 
with the condition of the Italian refugees.  Sol- 
vency Guarantecs,” is a prospectus of a strange scheme 
for assuring debts. The unanswerable objection to any 
such suggestion is, that if debts be guaranteed, un- 
limited credit would be given ——Mr. Horsey has 
sent us a pamphlet describing his plan for purifying the 
waters of towns and private dwellings by a new process 
he has patented, and which we have no room to describe. 























Letts's Diary; or, Bills Due Book, for 1850. London: 
Letts, Son and Steer. 


THE volume before us is No. 10 of Messrs. Letts’ 
useful assortment of Diaries, and which are so con- 
structed as to be suitable to all persons and all cir- | 
cumstances. The objection to a diary, ruled and ar- | 
ranged like this, is that we are restricted to a certain | aceite aad MiaaetintieD ceaiaatein: sein eas 
| space for each day’s record. But the advantages are | ss eg ees SE SENOS NOY SS ae 
7a . . jee been issued of the Rev. H. Curisrmas’s eloquent and 
| many—for not only is a compendious form obtained, | euncinsingn “Letter to tht Eee, Sie J. F. Wa 
<- - |; convincing “ Lette 0 le hev. Sir J. - 
but order and regularity and uniformity are ensured. | ¢ — % Fad <p ig? be - 
seat ox ti a aaa Whedon taea os : favour of the Abolition of Capital Punishments.” He 
qual, as 1s the work, to any, nits convenient arrange- teas! aie ag : . agi . 
_ clearly proves that it is unsanctioned by the Gospel. 
ment of ruled columns and spaces, &c., the general 4 , i , 
, : Kies, : From Mr. W. LoGan we have received a little 
information that accompany Messrs. Letts’ Diary, is, ere a ”» £ 
7 - “>, "1 | book, called the “ Moral Statistics of Glasgow,” from 
perhaps, the most complete and conveniently assorted of ht : ; ° 
sie ciealiidiaanan adios ’ which it appears that there is an unusual amount of 
: ’ . drunkenness there, and this is no doubt to be attributed 
to the absence of amusements for the people, and to 
excess of strictness in outward observances. A tale 
Letts's Indispensable Almanack, for 1850. Letts, Son, | called “The King’s Daughter,” published by Mr. 
and Steer. MASTERS, is sweetly written, and will be a nice nursery 
Tue Almanack and general information that accompany | book. The years’ series of the “ Family Economist ” 
the Diary, are given alone for a smaller charge. The | Makes a neat and useful volume, containing matters 
Almanack is a great improvement on ordinary compila- | Worth preserving for future reference, mingled with 
tions, for opposite to each day is a line for entering | much of the usual lighter material of the magazines. 
appointments or for making notations of any other 
description. 
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SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. Das Bilderbuch aus meiner Knabenzeit von Justi- 
emetnge nus Kerner. The Book of Pictures from my 
Amonc the many pamphlets that are weekly published, Childhood. By Justinvus Kerner. Brunswick: 
we have received an essay, entitled “Ireland Imperi-} 1849. 
alized; a Letter to his Excellency the Earl of Claren- | Jyusrrnvs Kerner was born in 1786, at Ludwigsburg, 
don,” which complains that Ireland does not obtain her | one of the court residences of the DUKES oF WURTEM- 
share of the imperial honours: that she must be ad- | pure. His early years were passed at the place of his 
mitted to ‘equality at home, participation abroad.” | birth, where he witnessed, with youthful pleasure and 
This is the cure for repeal. The writer is evidently one | Wonder, the festivities which the frequent visits of the 
of those who are looking out for a place. We have no | reigning Duke CHARLES EUGENE 0 casioned. The 
doubt if a return were to be ordered by Parliament, | impressions which KekneER has retained of the state of 
that it would be found that Irishmen obtain more than | 5°¢i¢ty, and the scenes of his childhood are wonderfully 
their fair proportion of the places in the gift of the | mimute, and after the lapse of half a century, are so 
<a pales . 5 . | clearly and vividly described in the present volume, 
Government. The Rev. Ricuarp Dawes has for-| that we hardly know which is most surprising—the 
warded to us some “Observations on the Working of | keen observation of the child or the memory of the 
the Government Scheme of Education and on School |man. The account M. KERNER gives of the gaieties, 
Inspection,” in which he minutely reviews the existing | grandeur and magnificence of the court of Wurtemburg 
plans, and points out the improvements that are required | may be taken as a faithful picture of the German courts 
to make our partial scheme of popular education as | in general before the tide of revolution, which} was 
efficient as it is possible to be made. Mr. JosEPH already rolling over France, and sweeping away dis- 
BENTLEY has transmitted to us his scheme for a na- | tinctions, titles and wealth, had reached the German 
tional education, in a small pamphlet entitled “Education a ee ee bes 
as it is, as it ought to be, and might be.” We have not oe ae Play "Eee ecieniee De nw Cu pes po 
space to describe his plans, but we can say of it, that it | jived in the greatest state and splendor, surrounded 
is ingenious and not impracticable, and it may be worth | by eyery luxury which could enhance the pleasures of 
the attention of our legislators. The author of the | his court. Fétes were conducted on the grandest 
article on “ Malthus’s Principles of Population,” con- | scale, and the displays of fireworks vied in magnitude 
tained in the last number of the Westminster Review, | and expense with those of Versailles. Such was the 
has reprinted it in a pamphlet, with additions. It is an | state of society when the French revolution broke its 
able and convincing essay. From Mr. J. Touumry | bounds and drove forth troops of helpless ruined 
Smrru, Barrister-at-Law, we have received an essay, emigrants to seek shelter in the hospitable towns of 
entitled “ Parallels between the Constitution and Con- Germany. The picture M. Ky rir draws of the 
stitutioual History of England and Hungary.” It conduct of the French exiles, the frivolous amusements 
ad AA sles, et .| and childish occupations in which they engaged, leaves 
exhibits great research into the constitutional history of | jittie room to doubt their incapacity to discharge the 
both countries, and adds vastly to our store of informa- | duties which their position should have imposed upon 
tion respecting the recent melancholy struggle. The | them; and it cannot be regretted, that amidst all the 
subject is far too wide to admit of even an analysis | excesses and iniquities of the revolution, a class should 
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have been overthrown which only served to cramp and 
fetter the energies of the nation. 

A great portion of the volume is devoted to the life 
of the author’s brother Gzorer. Although educated 
in all the aristocratic notions of his parents, GEORGE 
Kerner early adopted the seductive principles of the 
revolution and soon became an ardent republican, and 
continued so through life. The French revolution 
seemed to him, in common with many other warm and 
enthusiastic minds, an event ordained by Providence 
to open a new and wide field for the regeneration of 
mankind. Possessed of many noble qualities, he was 
distinguished for unflinching honesty and an ardent 
desire for the welfare of his fellow men; and when the 

wer of the Jacobins was at its height he did not 

itate, publicly, to express his hatred of their 
tyranny and misdeeds, and openly endeavour to save 

ir victims, until he was obliged to fly from the 
vengeance such hardihood had secured. ‘This portion 
of the book is quite as interesting as the preceding, and 
we are sure M. Kerner’s “ pictures” are so full of 
incidents and rich colouring that they will afford 
amusement and gratification to all German readers. 








Geschichte des Deutscheu Schauspielkunst. (Histoire 
del Art Dramatiqueeu Allemagne.) ParEpovARD 
Devrient. Das National Theater des neueu 
Deutschlands par Leméme. Leipsig: chez J. J. 
Weber; Paris: chez F, Klincksieck, rue de Lille. 

Tue name of the author of this work has been cele- 

brated for some time past in the annals of dramatic art 

in Germany. His connexion with the stage has afforded 
him opportunities of studying and of acquiring much 
knowledge of his subject, and he is well qualified for 
discharging a task which requires an intimate ac- 

uaintance with the requirements of the German stage. 

he drama in Germany seems never to have been dis- 
tinguished by any general nationality of character, 
but has been governed by foreign influences, and 
rather addressed to particular classes than to society at 
large. In the “ National Theatre of New Germany,” 

which is rather a resume of the larger work, M. 

Devnrient states opinions and suggests plans for con- 

ferring this desideratum of nationality, which indicate 

a practical mind, and a full appreciation of the wants 
the drama. 








Les Poétes Francais, receuil de morceaux choises 
d’aus les meilleurs Poetes depuis l’origine de la 
littérateur Francaise jusqu’au x1x° siecle. Par 
M. A. Rocug, 2 edition; 2 vol. eu 18°. Londres: 
chez P. Rolandi; Paris: chez Didot. 


THESE volumes are particularly intended for the use of 
our schools in England, and for persons wishing to 
obtain a slight acquaintance with French literature. 
They seem very well adapted for the purpose, for M. 
Rocue has made a very judicious choice of extracts 
from the best French poets, both ancient and modern, 
and has exercised much taste and discrimination in his 
selections. 

The notices upon each poet which accompany the 
extracts, although short, give every necessary informa- 
tion, and combine a great deal of good sense with im- 
partial criticism, especially of contemporaries, 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
We observe that Messrs. Ackermann® have in progress 
a series of Coloured Views, taken by Lieut. W. N. 
Browne, during the Arctic Expedition of her Majesty’s 
ships Enterprise and Investigator, under the command 
of Captain Sir James C. Ross, Kt., F. R. S., in search 
of Captain Sir John Franklin, Kt. K.C.H. We 
understand that a Royal Commission for inquiring into 
the best mode of carrying out the Exhibition of In- 
dustry of all Nations in 1851 will shortly be issued, 
and is likely to consist of heads of parties, and interests, 
members of the present and late Administrations, repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, art, science, mechanics, and 
manufactures. It is proposed, in addition, to nominate 
any number of local commissioners, so as to re- 
present all interests both at home and abroad. 
The Exhibition of Manufactures at Birmingham has 
been closed. It was opened on the 2nd of September, 
and has during the time been visited by more than 
100,000 persons. In the last week there were 19,000 
admissions——Mr. Grundy, of Regent-street, has 














opened the upper part of his premises for the purpose 
of exhibiting a number of drawings in water-colour and 
painting in oil, by some of the first ‘artists of the day. 
A monument to Nelson is about to be erected in 
the market-place at Norwich, the capital of his native 
country—in the form of a statue of the hero. The 
printsellers of Paris make immense exportations of 
coloured prints, chiefly of a religions character, to 
different parts of Southern America, not fewer than 
2,000,000 copies of a coloured lithograph, representing 
the death of the Archbishop of Paris on the barricades, 
have been exported to that part of the world. The 
biennial distribution of the premiums for original com- 
positions in painting, sculpture and architecture offered 
by the Royal Academy te be competed for by its 
students, took place on the 10th of December. The 
number of prizes was greater than usual. The subject 
for the Gold Medal in Historical Composition in paint- 
ing was “An Act of Mercy”—gained by Mr. Vinter, 
for a picture derived from Sismondi’s “History of 
France.” The subject of the Gold Medal for Historical 
Sculpture—abas-relief—was “ The Rape of Proserpine.” 
This prize was awarded to Mr. Phisick. 

















THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS, as usual, has brought its full tide of 
novelties, but as we have not the power of ubiquity, we 
can only as yet give a general account of them by way 
of information to our readers, reserving criticism until 
we have had an opportunity of being present at the 
various performances. 

Drury Lane has opened under the management of 
Mr. ANDERSON, who speaks with great confidence of 
the probabilities of success. It is to be mainly devoted 
to the legitimate drama, and it made an appropriate 
beginning with The Merchant of Venice, in which the 
principal characters were sustained by well known 
public favourites. Mr. ANDERSON himself undertook 
Shylock; Miss Laura Apptson, Portia, who, as 
well as the rest, sustained their several parts with 
spirit and ability. The pantomime is entitled the Good 
Queen Bess, and is by the author of Bluff King Hal, 
which was so famous at the Princess’s two years since. 
This one is likely to be equally popular. Itabounds in 
the same jocose hints and broad caricature allusions to 
the follies of the day. It is admirably put upon the 
stage, the machinery and effects being perfect. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. —The Christmas pieces 
have been preceded by a new drama, in three acts, 
called The Loving Woman, which has met with 
much the same sort of success as attended The Wife's 
Secret. The story is interesting, the situations are 
effective, it never flags through a single scene. The 
plot is thus analysed by one of the daily papers :— The 
Loving Woman first appears as the ward of an usurer 
and miser named Wielfort, who has become enamoured 
of her. Her open affection for Rosen, and her ap- 
proaching marriage with him, force from the guardian 
an avowal of his love, and he attempts to shake her 
confidence in her affianced, but in vain. Among other 
charges he describes him as a spendthrift, and predicts 
that she will find that she has bestowed her hand and 
fortune on a beggar. But nothing can touch the faith 
of this ‘loving woman,”’ and she rejects his suit, not 
so much with scorn as with astonishment. Wéeelfort 
sets about the accomplishment of his prophecies. For- 
tune throws a tool in his way, in the shape of a beg- 
gared Frankfort merchant (the scene of the piece is 
laid in Prague), whom in former years, he has first 
despoiled of his inheritance, and then driven from the 
country by falsely implicating him in a charge of 
treason. Wéielfort buys up some bonds which had 
been given by Rosen’s mother, and puts the law in 
force, so that on the very wedding-day of the two he 
is empowered to enter the house of Rosen, accompanied 
by the beggar in his rags, despoil his rival of all, and 
turn him and his new-made wife adrift on the world. 
This, however, does not shake the faith of The Loving 
Woman, who “cleaves unto her husband,” and pre- 
np to share that comparative poverty which is all 

er portion allows, Wéelfort, too, has taken care to 
exact a condition in the marriage settlement, which 
precludes the wife from alienating her property without 
her quondum guardian’s consent. Thus far, however, 
his vengeance is foiled by the constancy of The Loving 
Woman; but he seeks hereafter a more deep and 
subtle revenge—nothing less than to work on the 
pride of Rosen, even to the extent of causing him to 
feel repugnance at his ‘‘dependence”’ on his wife, and 
ultimately of doubting her fidelity. He so far succeeds 
as to medion Rosen into seeking for a divorce, and to 








inspire The Loving Woman with the idea of demand- 
ing one, that she may at once relieve her husband from 
his forced tie of affection, and of his “‘ dependence ’”’ 
upon her. In the meantime, an underplot has been 
carried on. The beggar of the earlier scenes has found 
means to return to Frankfort and restore to some ex- 
tent his fortunes. | Wéelfort has in his possession the 
proofs of his victim’s innocence, and of these the latter 
possesses himself. At the eleventh hour, he is able to 
step in and consign Wielfort himself to punishment, 
as a suborner; and at the same moment it is made 
manifest that the quondam beggar is Rosen’s father. 
The mother, believing her husband’s guilt, had changed 
her name, and hence all his efforts to discover her re- 
treat had proved unavailing. When thus all things 
are set right, The Loving Woman once more shows 
her love by the delight with which she forgives her 
husband; and the piece ends, in approved fashion, by 
the abasement of the evil agents, and the exaltation of 
the good ones.—The great success which has attended 
this drama is not a little due to the admirable acting of 
Mrs. CHARLES KEAN, whose Oft¢elia is one of her 
most effective characters: especially in the scene in 
which she is compelled to implore her guardian to give 
her money to her husband. It drew down, and deser- 
vedly, a storm of applause. Mr. C. Kean made the 
best of Rosen, of a character of second-rate importance. 
Wautack, as The Merchant, was admirable both in 
his poverty and in his pride. Indeed, all the parts 
were well sustained, and this play will probably enjoy 
the run of the season. 

Tue HayYMARKET has again called to its aid the 
brothers Brovex, who have before made for them- 
selves a reputation in burlesque, and who, in their new 
enterprise of Zeyn Alasman and the King of the 
Genat, the story of which is taken from the Arabian 
Nights, have put forth all their powers of punning, 
It is one of the cleverist burlesques ever brought upon 
the stage, and will have a long and triumphant career. 
The scenery is beautiful, and Mr. Buanp, by his 
bluster, and Miss P. Horton with her songs, make it 
incomparable. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE, witli excellent judgment, 
preserves its peculiar character even in its Christmas 
piece. It is entitled Frankenstein, and the man- 
monster is played by Wricur! This will suffice to 
indicate the sort of uproarious fun which is to be 
enjoyed here; it abounds in happy jokes, which every 
one of our readers should make a point of gathering for 
himself before Christmas is over. 

Princess’s.—The pantomime here is King Jamie, 
or Harlequin and the Magic Fiddle. The Princess’s 
for some years past has taken the lead in pantomime, 
and it preserves its pre-eminence. The plot is amusing 
and the rye and decorations are gorgeous. The 
jokes and tricks of pantomime are just what they 
should be, and recal the brighter days of this species of 
entertainment. A procession to the House of Lords, 
representing Lords WELLINGTON and BrouGuaM, and 
M. Junuren to the very life, was a great hit. Mr. 
FLExXMORE, as Clown, was as clever and various as 
ever. He is the Grimatpt of the day. 

Ture Otympic, risen from its ~ a in renewed 
beauty, was opened on boxing-night. Mr. Warts, 
the manager, has brought together an excellent 
company, and the fitting-up of the house is worthy 
of the light and elegant drama to which it is to 
be devoted. The Two Gentlemen of Verona was 
chosen for the opening, and we understand it was very 
well got up; but we must reserve particular criticism 
until we have had an opportunity of personally viewing 
the performances. The pantomime, entitled Laugh 
and Grow Fat, by Mr. Netson Les, has given great 
satisfaction. 

French Prays anp Opera Comiqv®, Sr. 
James’s THEATRE.—Mr. MITcHELL’s programme 
for the ensuing season was published a few days since, 
and contains the names of all the “Stars” with whom 
the London public are already acquainted, and also of 
many others who have made successful dédiits at Paris 
and Brussels. The season will commence on Monday, 
the 7th of January, 1850, with a new opera entitled 
Le Val d@ Andorre, and will be followed by Zampa, 
and a series of operas by the most popular composcrs, 
in which Mdlle. Cuartron and M. CnHouzer will 
take the principal parts. After Easter M. Samson, 
M. Reewiv, and Mdlle. Natuatre, all of the 
Thédtre Francais, will appear in several of the 
most successful comedies which have been produced 
in Paris, Mdlle. Desazet has accepted a farewell 
engagement, and will appear in some new Vaudeyilles 
towards the end of May. The season will conclude 
with the appearance of Mdlle. Racnzn in a new play 
of M. Scrrpe’s, entitled Adrienne Lecouvreur, also 
in M. Dumas’s celebrated play of Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle, Mdlle, Racuet will also perform 
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some of the celebrated characters in RActN}®’s tragedies. 
The requirements of the orchestre have been carefully 
provided for. Thus, under Mr. MitcunLw’s good 
management, a more than usually brilliant season 
awaits the habitués of the St. James’s Theatre. 

THE CoLossuuM AND CYCLORAMA are among tlie 
most pleasing and attractive of the Christmas enter- 
tainments. Hitler should all holiday folk resort, and 
especially should all young persons be taken here to 
view the magnificent Panorama of Paris and the extra- 
ordinary effects of the scene of the Earthquake at 
Lisbon, shown by the Cyclorama. It is not too much 
to say of the value of this exhibition that it is the most 
magnificent and the most gratifying, not in England 
alone, but in Europe. 

THE Panorama.—Mr. Burrorn’s Panoromas, in 
Leicester Square, are an instructive as well as a pleas- 
ing holiday amusement, and should be the first upon 
the list of day visits, for they will give to all, and 
especially to the young, the advantages without the 
cost of travelling. To view thus, the three panoramas 
now exhibiting, namely, Pompeii, the Rhigi Culm, in 
Switzerland, and the Vale of Cashmere, is ¢o see these 
renowned spots and to carry away as distinct and cor- 
rect a memory of them as if you had been there in 
person, 

Tue Potyrecunic Institution has been always 
a favourite with holiday people. It also combines in- 
struction with amusement. The lectures on practical 
science, so intelligible to every capacity, and made so 
attractive by the experiments exhibited, the dissolving 
views, the gigantic microscope, the exquisite chroma- 
trope, and the other wonders and curiosities of science 
and art never fail to delight all ages and all classes, 

St. GrorGe’s Harmonic Socrery.—The third 
concert took place at the Society’s Rooms, on the 14th 
Dec., and passed off very pens though the weather 
was anything but propitious. We are happy to observe 
the distinct improvement in the members, which is dis- 
cernible every time we hear them. The madrigals 
were sung with excellent effect, and a chorus, “‘ Oh the 
sweet Contentment,’’ composed by Mr. J. C. BeutH1n 
possesses considerable merit, and was deservedly en- 
cored. The principal vocalists were Miss ELLEN Lyon, 
Miss Ex1za Lyon, Miss Cottrns, and Miss A. Buck- 
LAND, Mr. Penuam, Mr. W. H. Szeurn (all of 
whom were honoured by the same mark of approbation 
in their songs); Miss Murnrext, Mr. H. BuckLanp, 
and Mr. Marracks, Mr. Frank Dubey, and Mr. 
W. H. Securn gave the difficult and splendid Beli- 
sario duet “* Quano di sangue tinto,’’ with immense 
spirit and taste (although we heard that they had not 
previously rehearsed it). M. Camus of Paris, performed 
a fantasia on the Behm flute: his tone is clear and 

owerful, his execution neat and brilliant. We con- 
ess We were much gratified by the improvement just 
effected on the old Boehm flute by Mr. Prowse (the 
well-known manufacturer of Nicholson’s flutes), by the 
introduction of the new G-sharp key. By that a 
perfect equality of tone is ensured, and, combined with 
a decided advantage in point of fingering, the Behm 
flute possesses, it renders Prowse’s improved Behm 
flute superior, we think, to all others. Mr. M. Wit- 
son, is a skilful pianist, and developed his power and 
command over the pianoforte to great advantage in a 
nocturno, by Gort, though we must confess, honestly, 
to no peculiar predilection in fayour of the composition 
itself, which is somewhat “‘ stale, flat and unprofitable.” 
Mr. 8. T. Lyon conducted with care and zeal. Ac- 
companyists, Messrs. BeEvTHIN (a new song by whom 
was sung by Mr. Marracks, with a ‘‘ Poculatum, 
conclamatum’’ burthen to it, the words of which are 
by Gro. Soane, Esq., A.B., and are capital), and A. 
JACKSON, 

Mr. A. Sepewick’s Concert.—This popular con- 
certina player gave an excellent concert at the Western 
Institution onthe 17th Dec. The programme was agree- 
ably diversified, and was supported by the talents of the 
following artists: Miss Extun Lyon, Miss Poor, 
the Misses WeLLs, PEARcE, and CoLuins, Messrs. 
Gevee and Naprr. Encores were obtained and de- 
served by most of them; nor should we be doing justice 
to the talents of Miss ELtEN Lyon, did we omit to 
record her artistical version of Weber’s ‘‘ Softly sighs.” 
Signor Naprr won a rapturous encore for his animated 
rendering of ‘‘ Largo al factotum,”’ This gentleman 
bids fair to achieve a high-class reputation : his yoice 
is of fine quality, and his style unexceptionable. Solos 
were performed by Mr. A. SED@WwIck on the concer- 
tina (which he renders so attractive by his playing); 
on the violin by Mr. Viorrr Coxxrns; on the violon- 
cello by Mr. G. Conurns, and on the pianoforte by 
Mr. J. BLocx ey, jun. “The latter, and the béneficier 
himself, were the conductors, 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


WE understand that in consequence of the lamented 
decease of the Queen Dowager the theatrical perform- 
ances at Windsor Castle are postponed. the musi- 
cians of London intend to organize a concert for the 
benefit of Mr. Platt, the horn-player,—who is about to 
retire from the orchestra, after many years’ service. 
Mr. Sims Reeves will re-appear next season at Covent 
Garden. Fanny Kemble is now reading at Cincin- 
nati. She is rapidly realising a large fortune. Herr 
Ernst has been re-engaged by Mr. Stammers for six 
more Wednesday Concerts. Mr. Macready made his 
his appearance at Chester on Monday week, in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s Richelieu, and was received with immense 
applause. Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam has entered 
into a permanent engagement with the lessees of the 
Theatre Royal Adelphii_—The Marylebone Theatre 
has reopened under the management of Mr. E. Stirling. 
Madame Fiorentini has recently made a most suc- 
cessful début at the Italian Opera House of Berlin, and 
her performance of Norma is considered by the Ger- 
man critics to be excellent. She is a pupil of Mr. 
Crivelli, and has been commanded to perform twice 
before the King at Potsdam. Signor Ronconi has 
published a contradiction to the report of his having 
resigned the direction of the Italian Opera in Paris. 
The Society of British Musicians is not about to 
give any Concerts this winter. Last week, the well- 
known Winston collection of Dramatic MSS. was 
brought to the hammer by Messrs Puttick and Simpson, 
of Piccadilly. The sale excited much interest in the 
dramatic world, and the collection on the whole brought 
good prices. A collection of letters, &c., of Edmund 
Kean, lot 451, sold for 87. 15s.; lot 477, Vice-Chamberlain 
Coke’s papers relative to the King’ s Theatre, 1706-14, 
sold for 122. 10s, ; lot 672, the original MSS. of the Re- 
jected Addresses proposed to be spoken at the opening of 
Drury-lane Theatre, in 1812, for 97. A collection of 
engraved dramatic portraits closed the sale, and ap- 
— to produce high prices. A contemporary 
acetiously says, “‘ The rumours in town concerning 
Mdlle. Lind are these: that she may appear at the 
Italian Opera in Paris, under Signor Ronconi’s man- 
agement : that she may appear at the Opéra Comique 
in the Camp de Silésie,’”” which Meyerbeer is under- 
stood to wish to arrange for that theatre: that treaties 
have been pending betwixt Mdlle. Lind and the Grand 
Opéra: that she is going to Russia: that she is going to 
America with Mr. Balfe: that she has signed an engage- 
ment with an Englishgentleman for a Concert-tour. 
The Corsaire lately remarked that M. Alexandre Dumas 
was not present on the reception of the President at the 
‘Théatre Historique. M. Dumas has answered the editor 
by a letter indicating his faithful adherence to the for- 
tunes of the exiled family of Orleans, ‘‘You say, ‘We 
know not where M. Dumas was.’ I willtell you. M. 
Dumas was in a solitary corner, in which he deplored at 
the same time the instability of human affairs, and the 
prompt and easy forgetfulness of men, M. Dumas had 
nothing to do in the reception given to the President. 
M. Dumas had, as he was accustomed to do on nights of 
great representation, engaged the two boxes of the 
Duke de Montpensier, in order not to have the pain of 
seeing them oecupied by another prince. In fine, 
M. Dumas had not, during the whole evening any other 
relation with the President, than to request in writing, 
through the medium of M. Bacciocchi, pardon for the 
son-in-law of the stage-manager of the Théatre His- 
torique, who had been arrested the previous evening for 
uttering seditious cries. That promised pardon has not 
been yet granted. I am not, Sir, one of those who 
forget; and if I had been at liberty to change the name 
of the Théatre Historique the day after the Revolution 
of February, it would have been called the Théatre 
Montpensier.”’ 












































ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
By CaLtpEeR CAMPBELL. 


In blindness walk, if thou wouldst gaily tread 
The paths of Love,—for Love himself is blind; 
Give him no eyes or thou wilt rue to find 

A track of thorns, a cloudy sky, instead 

Of flowers beneath, and sunshine o’er thy head! 
Enough to know that we can feel the wind 

That cools our summer-heat; why try to bind 

Its pinions, or to give the invisible a red 

Or blue,—or taint its breath with any colour? 
Why seek to change the natural course of things 
Some scientific littleness to prove ? 

Rather content thee with an absent dolour 

Than woo a doubtful good.—Thoug.. Love have wings, 
He hath no sight:—Couch not the eyes of Love! 





SONG. 
By E. H. Burrineron, 
Author of “‘ Revelations of the Beautiful,” &e, 
More than mortals can know is the spiritual meanin 
Of the ‘‘Loves of the Angels,’”’ whose home is on hig ~ 
But the love which is earthly and firmly remaining, 
Links the faith of the world with the faith of the sky, 
Love as much as thou wilt when the weather is sunny, 
Kiss as much as thou canst when o’erclouded the day; 
As the bee sucks the rose, and returns us th honey, . 
I will give back as much as thou takest away, ~ 









Insensible both to reproof and reviling 
Old Time comes apace with the wrinkles of Fate, 
But the love of my soul on the Spoiler is smiling, 
And it turns to thee still as the dove to its mate, 
’Tis tifvisdom of life to preserve the heart vernal, 
When the hair hath turned grey, and the churchyard 
is near ; 
O, the faith that informs us that Love is eternal 
Is the best of all faith for our pilgrimage here! 








NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 


MR. THOMAS RODD. 


April 23. At his house in Great Newport-street, 
in his 58rd year, Mr. Thomas Rodd, the eminent book. 
seller. 

Mr. Rodd’s father, Mr. Thomas Rodd, 
bookseller in Great Newport-street. He was th 
Charles Rodd of Liverpool, and of Alicant in Spain; 
was born in Bow-street, Covent Garden, in the house 
formerly inhabited by Jnstice Fielding,* next the police- 
office; was educated at the Charter House, under Dr, 
Beardmore, and finished his education at St. Quentin in 
France. He afterwards resided three years in his 
father’s counting-house at Alicant, where he imbibed 
his taste for Spanish Literature. On his return to 
England he at first chiefly resided with his uncles, the 
Rey. E. Rouse, Rector of Welwyn,+ Herts, and the Rey. 
W. Rouse Rector of Clophill, Bedfordshire. It was 
whilst on a visit to his uncle, E. Rouse, at Welwyn, 
that Mr. Rodd met with his first wife Elizabeth Inskip, 
sister of the poet of that name, the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the poet Bloomfield, and who still resides in the 
same town (Shefford) where lived “ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
The mother of his wife was a Miss Handscomb, whose 
family had been for many generations opulent farmers 
at Clifton in Bedfordshire. 

Thomas Rodd, the father, was originally a gentleman 
of small fortune, and it was always his wish to enter 
the Chureh.t He sold his property at St. Lawrence 
Waltham, and with a large portion of the proceeds he 
purchased the secret of making imitation diamonds, 
rubies, garnets, amethysts, «and every sort of precious 
stone, which business he commenced first at Sheffield in 
1804-5, and afterwards he carried it on at London with 
considerable success, and to such an exquisite perfection 
had he brought it, that on two or three occasions stones 
of great value were brought to him to imitate. Mons, 
Francillon, a diamond merchant, brought him a very 
large black diamond, and a splendid emerald that was 
taken out of the hilt of Tipoo Saib’s sword; after a 
few attempts the tints of both these stones were imitated 
to the satisfaction of Mons. Francillon, whose judgment 
was much relied on. About 1809, having collected a 
large quantity of books, and thinking he could carry on 
the trade of a bookseller as well as make his glass, he 
commenced by taking a shop in Great Newport-street, 
where he published a catalogue of about 2,000 nume 








* Justice Fielding was very fond of cards, and Mr. Rodd, 
by sorting the cards for the Justice (who, be it remembered, 
was, as Justice is depicted, blind), imbibed a love of cards, 
not from a propensity of gambling, which lasted him during 
life. 

+ “I have heard him say, on these visits he usually slept 
in the bedroom where Young, the poet, Rector of Welwyn, 
used to sleep.”—M. R. 

+ His writings breathe the essence of piety ; he was truly 
orthodox and a strict-going Churchman. His facility of 
writing sermons was so great that a clergyman has been 
known to come into his shop and ask for a sermon on a pare 
ticular text which he had not got, and be supplied by Mr. 
Rodd for a guinea, as it was urged by the Divine that he had 
not got time. There is part of a sermon still extant that he 
sat up in his bed the last night he lived to write, taken from 
Exodus, chap. xx. verses 1 and2, He also composed 
prayer the night before his death. 
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be-s. This business increased so much as somewhat to 
interfere with the time of his son Thomas, whose almost 
constant care and attention were required at the 
furnace. When the act of Parliament was passed 
relative to the melting of glass, the whole of Mr. Rodd’s 
stock of that material being seized upon by the officers of 
the Crown, for infringing a law he did not know to be in 
existence, he petitioned the Lords of the Treasury, and 
the fine was remitted. The act compelled all persons 
melting glass to take out a licence and pay for it 20/. 
per annum, also to pay a duty of 10d, per Ib. for every 
pound melted, good or bad. The continual annoyance of 
the excise at length compelled Mr. Rodd to give up the 
business, and attend only to the book trade, whilst 
numerous families, working goldsmiths, lapidaries, 
jewellers, and bead makers, were thrown out of bread 
by this injudicious measure, and died in the utmost 
misery and want. 

Mr. Rodd received from the Society of Arts the first 
premium of 20/. for planting osiers, an account of which 
with his calculations as to costs, &c., appeared in vol. 
XII. pp. 136 et seq. of the Society's Transactions, An 
osier-bed on the Thames near Chiswick still bears his 


name. 

Mr. Rodd, senior, was rather a voluminous author. 
His first publication was “ The Theriad, an heroic-comic 
poem; to which are subjoined some miscellaneous Pieces 
and Notes, by a young Gentleman, pp. 135. Lond. 
12mo. 1790.” To this little work is prefixed a list of 
subscribers, among whom are his master Dr. Beardmore, 
his uncles the Rev. E. Rouse and the Rev. W. Rouse; 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Forster of Waltham St. Law- 
rence, and others of his relations. In 1800, when at 
Bath, he addressed a letter to Dr. Percy (the Bishop 
of Dromore), informing him that he had lately trans- 
lated “Las Guerras Civiles.” He was the author of 
“ Battle of Copenhagen, a Poem, 1798.”—“ Zuma, a 
tragedy, translated from the French of Le Fevre, 1800.” 
Never acted.—“ Elegy on Francis Duke of Bedford. 4to. 
1802.”—“ Elegiac Stanzas on the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox, 4to. 1806.”—“ Tratado sobre el Granado 
Merino. Par D. Gulielmo Bowles; or, a Treatise on 
the Merino Sheep, and the fine Wools of Spain; rendered 
into English by Ef[dward Dfavis], [Captain in the 
Navy}, and T. R[odd] 4to. 1811.” It would be well 
for some of the modern theorists regarding waste lands 
to adopt some such plan as that suggested in the pre- 
face to this useful little tract—* Civil Wars of Granada 
Vol. I.” A second volume was written, and three tran- 
scripts were left in his MS. but it was never printed.— 
“ History of Charles the Great and Orlando, ascribed to 
Archbishop Turpin; translated from the Latin in Span- 
heim’s Lives of Ecclesiastical Writers; together with 
the most celebrated ancient Spanish Ballads, relating to 
the Twelve Peers of France, mentioned in Don Quixote, 
with English Metrical Versions, 1812, 2 vols, 8vo.”— 
“ Sonnets, amatory, descriptive, and religious; Odes, 
Songs, and Ballads, 8vo. 1816.”—“ Ode on the bones of 
the immortal Thomas Paine, newly translated from 
America to England by the no less immortal William 
Cobbett, Esa. 1819, 4to. Prefixed to this poem, is 
quoted “ A Ballad in imitation of Chevy Chase, written 
on the Boston Riots, by his cousin John Marshall, Esq.” 
brother of the Rev. Edward Marshall, of Charing, in 
Kent, one of the supposed authors of Junius’ Letters,— 
“Continuation of Green’s Homer Travestied,” which 
was never published.—* A Sermon on the Holy Trinity; 
by Thomas Rodd, in answer to the Rev. T. Belsham's 
introductory Sermon called ‘The Progress of Error,’ 
preached in Essex Street Chapel, 1806.” 4to. 1822. 
This is dedicated to Archdeacon Pott, Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

As a bookseller he was assisted by his two sons, 
Thomas and Horatio Rodd. On the youngest becoming 
of age, they for a short time left their father, and 
opened another shop on their own account; but this 
partnership was dissolved in about two years, and the 
eldest, Thomas, returned to his father, and the younger 
son, Horatio, directed his attention to pictures and prints. 
In 1821 the father retired into the country, with an 
allowance from the business, having been attacked by 
a paralytic stroke a few years previous. 

By a second wife, who is still living, Mr. Rodd had 
three children; and died at Clothall End, near Baldock, 
Nov. 27, 1822, aged 59. There is a portrait of him, a 
private plate. 





The late Mr. Thomas Rodd was born Oct. 9, 1796, at 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks, where his father then 
resided, and had some property. He was always a very 
studious steady youth. At the early age of nine he 
commenced his career of usefulness and industry. His 
father havings sold his property at Walam St. Law- 
rence, and having embarked the proceeds in making 
coloured glass, employed his son to pound the glass into 
a very fine powder, and carry it in 10 or 12 Ibs. ata 
time from Holborn to Webber Row, Blackfriars Road, 
when it was put into a furnace with the various ingre- 
dients necessary to colour it. This was a very nice 
operation, and attended with injury to young Rodd's 
health, contracting his sinews, and to this is to be attri- 
buted his right knee being bent inwards, 

Mr. Rodd never had any education but what he 
derived from his father, and his own peserverance in 
studying amongst his father’s books, which afforded him 
both employment and instruction. His memory was re- 
markably retentive. It was cultivated froman early period 
of his life, and he seldom forgot the appearance of any 
copy of a work he had once seen. This faculty, from 
constant practice, seemed to strengthen with his age, for 
up to the last week of his life he remembered almost 
every work he had ever handled, as though it were 
daguerreotyped on his brain. When called to value or 
arrange libraries at different periods, he would miss 
works he had formerly seen therein; and many works 
have been thus recovered to their owners, that had been 
lent, stolen, or were sent to the binders. It is not to be 
wondered at that he thus became one of the best biblio- 
graphers of his age, to which his copious and well- 
digested classed Catalogues will bear ample testimony; 
and the constant applications for advice, with which he 
was honoured from the most eminent literary men of the 
day, will attest his knowledge of books, and the respect 
his friends and customers entertained for his opinion. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Rodd’s last catalogue 
will be preserved by Bibliographers. Without preten- 
sions to strict classification, it will be found to describe 
those works especially, which are most the object of in- 
quiry at the present day. Part I. contains Theology, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Canon Law; with Metaphy- 
sics and Moral Philosophy, Education, &c. Part II. 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy; including Govern- 
ment and Law; British Parliament and Constitution, 
Statistics, Trade, Finance, Corn Laws, Population, 
Poor Laws, &c. Part III. Arts and Sciences, and 
Natural History. Part IV. Elegant Literature and 
Language: Grammars, Vocabularies, Glossaries, and 
Dictionaries in all languages. English Poetry: Works 
of the Poets and Dramatists, History of Poetry, Biogra- 
phy of Poets and Poetical Criticism; Theatrical History 
and Biography.—Miscellaneous: Prose Miscellanies, 
Romances and Novels, Faceti, Polygraphs, Philology, 
Criticism, Literary History, and Bibliography. Part V. 
Historical Literature: consisting of Antiquities, Voyages, 
and Travels, History of various Countries; Topography, 
Heraldry, Family History, and Biography. Such was 
Mr. Rodd’s plan in forming his Catalogue; at the same 
time the extent of his stock is shown by the list consist- 
ing of upwards of 50,000 articles. 

Mr. Rodd seldom appeared in print, except in his 
judicious Catalogues; but occasionlly he was compelled 
to publish a tract or two, in defence of his character, 
when unjustly attacked. In 1832 he published “A 
Statement of the affair in Piccadilly, and the proceedings 
at the Police Office, Marlborough Street, between John 
Hayes and Lord Jehn Scott (brother to the Duke of 
Buccleuch), and Lord John Scott and Thomas Rodd, 
May 12, 1832.” In this quarrel Mr. Rodd appears to 
great advantage, having interfered to protect a young 
man he saw ill-used; and he gives the following as the 
reasons for publishiug the explanatory statement: “ As 
his business of a bookseller brings him more frequently 
than persons of other occupations in contact with gen- 
tlemen of respectability and talent, it requires that the 
individual exercising it should scrupulously keep his 
character free from evil imputation; and my connexions 
in this business, which I am proud to say have in many 
instances grown into personal friendship, render it neces- 
sary for me to step forward in vindication of myself, to 
convince those gentlemen and my fellow tradesmen, that 
I am not a person likely to engage wantonly in a street 
brawl, or to refuse a suitable apology if in a moment of 
excitement I had injured the feeling of Lord John Scott 
or the meanest of my fellow subjects.” 








In 1845 he printed a “ Narrative of the Proceedings 
instituted in the Court of Common Pleas, against Mr. 
Thomas Rodd, for the purpose of wresting from him a 
certain Manuscript Roll, under pretence of its being a 
Document belonging to that Court; and of the trouble 
an expense to which he has been put in defending his 
character and property.” The subject contended for in 
this action was “ A Roll on Vellum, said to be the Fila- 
zer’s Roll of the Court of Common Pleas, of John Pitt, 
23 Elizabeth; [valued by Mr. Rodd at 12. 4s.]” Mr. 
Rodd says, “ The arbitrary and unjustifiable proceedings 
instituted against me in the Common Pleas for the pur- 
pose of wresting from me this Roll, under the pretence 
of its being a document belonging to that Court,—the 
trouble, loss of time, and enormous expense I have been 
put to in resisting this claim, and the refusal to me of 
payment of the costs, and of all recompense, when my 
right was fully acknowledged, have determined me to 
lay a statement of the whole affair before the public. I 
am induced to do so by the considerations that, in thus 
defending my private property, I am defending the 
rights of the public; that I show the shameful destruc- 
tion of the records of the country by the government at 
one time, and its wasteful expenditure of the public 
money in getting them back at another; and, above all, 
that I expose the proceedings of persons whom it em- 
ploys, or who shield themselves under its name and 
authority. Supposing this Roll upon my death had 
been put up to auction, and the same parties had 
claimed it, what would have been the consequence? 
My executors, in ignorance of the manner in which I 
had become possessed of it, not daring to resist the 
claim, and not feeling entitled to put my estate to the 
expense of defending it, would in all probability have 
given it up; thus my estate would have been robbed, 
and I should have had a slur upon my memory. It will 
be said that I am putting an extreme case: my answer 
is, SUCH A CASE HAS HAPPENED. 

We believe government were so convinced of their 
mistake as finally to give back to Mr. Rodd a good por- 
tion of his expenses. It was very ill-judged to select 
Mr Rodd for prosecution, as he was the person who had 
given the British Museum the first intimation of the 
Exchequer Records being on public sale as autographs. 
Eight tons weight of documents had been sold toa fish- 
monger named Jay, for 70J. after 400/. had been spent on 
the mutilation of them; and Mr. Rodd observes, “ that if 
sold by auction, the sum produced would be nearer 7.0001. 
than 707. Of the loss occasioned thereby to History 
and Biography, I leave others to judge.” 

Mr. Rodd had left home in the morning of April the 
23rd as well as usual, and in excellent spirits, in order 
to make some researches at the British Museum, and 
transact busines with the librarians. Whilst there, he 
was seized with paralysis, losing the power of speech 
and motion. He was immediately conveyed home, 
shortly became insensible, and died the same evening, al? 
endeavours to check the progress of the disorder proving 
ineffectual. 

“In the death of this amiable man the literary world 
sustains a loss that will not be easily repaired. Mr. 
Rodd joined to a most extensive knowledge of books, 
manners the most unpretending and obliging. His 
ready kindness in imparting the stores of information 
he possessed will be acknowledged by all who have had 
occasion to apply to him; whilst the strict integrity of 
his conduct, and the total absence of anything like ex- 
orbitance or overreaching in his mode of transacting bu- 
siness, had gained him a high character, both in this 
country and on the continent, and procured for him a 
most extensive and important trade. The Bodleian 
Library, as well as the British Museum, owe to Mr. 
Rodd’s exertions the recent acquisition of many treasures 
and the noble library lately formed at Queen’s College, 
by the munificence of the late Dr. Mason, is mainly in- 
debted to his knowledge and personal superintendence, 
for one of the most select collections of printed books 
ever brought together, and from which a just estimate 
may be formed of his good taste and sound judgment as 
a bibliographer. We may add that Mr. Rodd numbered 
among his acquaiutance many of the most distinguished 
literary characters in this kingdom,* as a proof of which 
the late Mr. Grenville was in constant communication 
with him, and Mr. Douce bequeathed him a legacy im 
token of his regard. In this University, where he was 





* Lord Campbell has paid him a great compliment in his 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,” 
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well known and most highly respected, he was received 
rather as a personal friend than a man of business, and 
his loss will be felt and acknowledged by very many 
who enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance, and knew 
his worth.” 

We have copied the above from the Ozford Herald, 
and we can bear testimony to the correctness of the 
character here given. We may indeed add, that the 
late Mr. Rodd was not only one of the least ostentatious, 
but that he was one of the most benevolent of men; for 
the acts of kindness and liberality which he performed 
were very numerous, although unknown except to the 
parties who were indebted to him for assistance. Mr. 
Rodd was married, but has left no children. His re- 
mains were interred in the Highgate cemetry (ina grave 
he had purchased) on Saturday the 28th April, where 
many of his friends, not invited to the funeral, went to 
see his corpse deposited.— Gent.’s Mag. 


—~>— 


SIR I. BRUNEL. 


Tus distinguished engineer died on December 12, in his 
8ist year. Sir Marc Isambert Brunel was born at 
Hacqueville, in Normandy, now in the department de 
YEure, in the year 1769, on an estate which his family 
has for many centuries held, and now hold. He was 
educated for the church, but soon evinced so strong a 
predilection for the physical sciences, and so great a 
genius for mathematics, that the superiors of the esta- 
blishment recommended he should be educated for some 
other profession. His father strongly objected to his 
adopting the profession of an engineer, and determined 
that he should be educated for the naval service. He 
entered the royal navy, and made several voyages to the 
West Indies, and returned home in 1792. Atthis time 
the French revolution was at its height. As Mr. 
Brunel entertained royalist opinions, his life was more 
than once in danger, and he was forced to seek safety in 
flight. He emigrated to the United States, where ne- 
cessity, fortunately, compelled him to follow the natural 
bent of his mind, and to adopt the profession of a 
civil engineer. He was first engaged to survey a large 
tract of land near Lake Erie. He was employed in 
building the Bowery Theatre, New York, since burnt 
down. He furnished plans for canals and for various 
machines connected with a cannon foundry then being 
established in the state of New York. About 1799 he 
had matured his plans for making ship blocks by ma- 
chinery. The United States being at that time not the 
field for so inventive a genius as Brunel's, he determined 
upon visiting England and offering his services and plans 
for this purpose to the British Government. Lord 
Spencer became his friend and patron. After much 
opposition to his plans he was employed to execute them 
in Portsmouth dockyard. To perfect his designs and 
to erect the machinery was the labour of many years. 
The block machinery was finished in 1806, and has 
continued ever since in full operation, supplying our 
fleet with blocks of avery superior description to those 
previously in use, and at a large annual saving to the 
public. It was estimated at the time that the saving in 
the first year, amounted to 24,0001. and about two- 
thirds of that sum were awarded to Mr. Brunel. About 
two years before the termination of the war, Mr. Brunel 
invented a machine for making shoes for the army by 
machinery, the value and cheapness of which were fully 
appreciated, and they were extensively used; but, the 
peace of 1815 lessening the demand, the machinery 
was ultimately laid aside. Steam navigation also at 
that time attracted his attention. He was engaged in 
building one of the first Ramsgate steamboats. He 
also induced the Admiralty to allow him to build a 
vessel to try the experiment of towing ships out to sea, 
the possibility of which was then denied. The 
visit of the Emperor Alexander to this country, after 
the Peace, led him to submit to the emperor a plan 
for making a tunnel under the Neva, where the accu- 
mulation of ice, and the suddenness with which it 
breaks up on the termination of winter, rendered the 
erection of a bridge a work of great difficulty. This 
was the origin of his plan for a tunnel under the 
Thames, which had been twice before attempted 
Without success. It was finished and opened to the 
public in 1843, and will always secure to Sir I. Brunel 
a high place amongst the engineers of this country, 
During Lord Melbourne’s administration Mr. Brunel 
received the honour of knighthood. Sir I. Brunel was 





a vice-president of the Royal Society, a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and a vice-pre- 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers. He was 
also a chevalier of the Legionof Honour. He leaves a 
widow, Lady Brunel, one son, the eminent engineer, and 
two daughters. 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 





Tue correspondent of a contemporary states that the 
committee of the Burton-on-Trent public library have 
burned Miss Martineau’s “ Travels in the East” with 
every mark of indignity! “ Happy is it for their author,” 
adds the writer, “that the laws of her country 
prevent her kind friends from administering the same 
wholesome discipline to herself!” Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, the English engineer, has been named a 
Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honour. The 
Queen has conferred a pension of 100/. per annum from 
the Civil List on Mr. George Petrie, one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Royal Irish Academy,— 
well known for his extensive antiquarian researches. 
The Lords of the Admiralty, appreciating the im- 
mense labours of Mr. William O’Byrne, in his most 
efficient compilation of his Naval Biographical Dic- 
tionary, comprising the life and services of every living 
officer in her Majesty’s navy, from the rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet to that of Lieutenant inclusive, have, in 
the most handsome manner, presented him with an ac- 
knowledgment of 1001. ‘The following is from a letter 
received from the North American Phalanx, in New 
Jersey: “ Miss Bremer paid us a visit last week. She 
seemed quite pleased, and entered very genially into all 
that was going on,—mixed a batch of bread, sowed 
hominy hags, and would have gone out to dig potatoes, 
if it had not rained. There was an old Swedish officer 
with her, whom we liked mightily; he came to compile 
some of the beauties of our Republican customs for 
home use; the king, he says, being inclined to an- 
ticipate revolutionary tendencies. Miss B. charmed all 
by her musical gifts. The girls cried and laughed like 
wild creatures, as they are, under the influence of the 
delicate magic of her notes, as she played the “Sea 
King’s Bride” and other national airs. A proposal 
has been made by the keeper of the State Papers, to 
print a series of calendars or indices of the valuable 
historical documents in his custody, which has been 
agreed to by the Government, and that work is to be 
commenced immediately. It is stated, moreover, that 
the several volumes will be produced in a neat and 
comparatively inexpensive form, which will render 
them accessible to all classes of historical inquirers. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth Garrison, 
Lord F. Fitzclarence, has made application to the 
Portsmouth Literary and Philosophical Society for the 
occasional use of the theatre of that institution, for the 
delivery of a course of lectures on “ Fortifications and 
and Military Tactics,” to the soldiers under his com- 
mand. Lieutenant Lynch, of the United States 
navy, has volunteered to head an expedition in the 
ensuing spring in search of Sir John Franklin, if his 
Government will sanction the expedition. Lieut. Lynch 
commanded the late “ Dead Sea Exploring Expedition.” 
The Editor of the Atheneum has received by the 
kindne:s of a friend, the last utterance of poor Ebenezer 
Elliott’s extinguished Muse. The two stanzas derive, 
as will be seen, their chief interest from that fact. 
There is not on them the mark of the strong hand that 
wrote at the dictation of the passionate yet wise heart. 
They bear date “Nov. 24, 1849,”"—when the lamp 
was already burning dim. “Desire had almost 
“failed”—-and “the daughters of music” were already 
“brought low.” He had marked them as a song—to 
be sung to the tune of “’Tis time this heart should be 
unmoved.” Here they are— 

“Thy notes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 

Heard soon or late are dear to me; 

To music I could bid adieu, — 

But not to thee. 

When from my heart earth’s lifeful throng 

Shall pass away, no more to be, 

O Autumn’s primrose, Robin’s song, 

Return to me!” 





























Eight days later, the primrose was scentless and the 
robin silent for him.—‘“My father-in-law suffered | 


| to be shunned and scouted. 


—- 2 


much,” writes the husband of the Corn-Law Rhymer’s 
daughter, “till within the last few hours:—when he 
became insensible, and slept like an infant.”—The 

lies buried in Darfield churchyard,—which will be a 
place of pilgrimage to many hearts. There is a volume 
of poems by him in the press. 


——— 


The Hungarian Allgemeine Zeitung gives the 
following ethnological statistics concerning : 
Magyars, 5,278,665; Slavonic races, exclusive of the 
Bulgarians, 5,277,329; Romanen, 2,908,876; Germans, 
1,377,484 ; smaller nations, 381,064. 

THe GERMAN Press.—According to a catalogue 
of the German newspapers just published at Leipsic, 
there are at present printed in Europe as many as 
1,558 German journals. They are thus distributed, 
viz. :—Anhalt, 10 journals; Baden, 55; Bavaria, 127; 
Brunswick, 9; Bremen, 18; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
17; France, 6; Great Britain, 1; Hamburgh, 24; 
Hanover, 32; Hesse-Darmstadt, 34; Hesse-Homburgh, 
4; Hesse-Cassel, 22; Hohenzollern, 4; Holstein, 17; 
Lippe, 4; Lubeck, 4; Luxemburg, 4, Mecklenburg, 
22; Nassau, 13; Oldenburg, 8; Austria, 74; Prussia, 
632; Province of Brandenburg, 110; Pomerania, 56; 
Posen, 18; Prussia, 77; Silesia, 103; Saxony, 91; 
Rhine, 110; Westphalia, 67; Reus, 11; Russia, 14; 
Kingdom of Saxony, 183; Duchies of Saxony, 44; 
Schaumburg, '2; Schleswig, 5; Schwartzburg, 12; 
Switzerland, 77; Waldeck, 2; Wurtemburg, 57. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF Dx. Jonnson.— The 
following letter, written by Dr. Johnson nine weeks 
before his death, is published with a fac-simile of his 
handwriting, in the Literary Gazette:—“‘To Mr. 
Ryland, merchant. in London.—Dear Sir,—I am glad 
that so many could yet meet at the club, where I do 
not yet despair of some cheerful hours. Your account 
of poor dear Payne makes me uneasy; if his distemper 
were only the true sea scurvy, it is incurred easily, and 
I believe infallibly curable. But I am afraid it is 
worse, not a vitiation of particular humours, but a 
debilitation of the whole frame, an effect not of 
casuality but of time. I wish his recovery, and hope 
that he wishes and prays for mine. I have for some 
days, to speak in the lightest and softest language, 
made no advances towards health. My breath is much 
obstructed, and my limbs are wells of water. However, 
I have little cause to complain. My mind, however, 
is calmer than in the beginning of the year, and I com- 
fort myself with hopes of every kind, neither despairin, 
of ease in this world, nor of happiness in another. 
shall, I think, not return to town worse than I left it, 
and unless I gain ground again, not much better. But 
God, I humbly hope, will have mercy on me.—I am, 
dear sir, your most humble servant, Sam. JoHNsON, 
Lichfield, October 6, 1784.’’ 


Tue END oF A CELEBRATED CHARACTER.—It 
will be interesting to the public to learn the fate of a 
man who at one time was a literary lion in London— 
a man whose power as a writer and as an artist, whose 
profound scientific acquirements and amusing qualities 
in society made him the centre of a brilliant circle. 
The story of the crimes and punishment of Wain- 
wright are too well known to need recapitulation. 
Suffice it, that there is too much reason to believe that 
he poisoned several persons with the view of defrauding 
insurance offices, and that his criminal career termi- 
nated in transportation for forgery. To the last (so 

reatly had he been esteemed in private) some few 
riends believed in his innocence, turned a deaf ear to 
the damning evidence against him, and refused to 
believe one they had so highly estimated a debased and 
darkly-plotting miscreant. it is well known that Mr. 
Proctor (Barry Cornwall) was his friend to the last, 
and petitioned the Home Secretary to allow the con- 
victed forger certain dainties on his way to a penal 
settlement, which petition was not complied with, 
Charles Lamb mentions Wainwright as “the light- 
hearted Janus,”’ alluding to the nom de guerre (Janus 
Weathercock) under which Wainwright published his 
light effusions. I have just heard from a gentleman 
who has lately returned from New South Wales, cer- 
tain particulars of this celebrated convict. He became 
so altered by the convict discipline, my informant told 
me, that it was difficult to conceive him in a higher 
sphere of life than that he held as a ticket-of-leave 
man in Sydney. He might be seenthere on a Saturday 
night, with a coarse market basket in his hand, pur- 
chasing his food, among the very poorest. He made a 


living by taking portraits, and at intervals exhibited in 
the local exhibition ; but his talents as an artist, though 
they commanded customers, did not raise him in the 


social scale. He was still the convict—still the criminal 
He died in the hospital, 
and the surgeon who attended him in his last moments 
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said that the wretched man’s death-bed was one of the 
most appalling scenes he had ever witnessed. He raved 
in the most violent manner, uttered the most blas- 
hemous oaths, and died in a paroxysm of remorse and 
ear. — London Correspondent of the Manchester 
Examiner. 

“WrIGHING THE DrEr.”’—Regular visitors to 
the exhibitions will not have forgotten a very admir- 
able water-colour picture by Frederick Taylor, on the 
above subject, which was exhibited about two years 
ago. This drawing is now on view at Messrs. Squires, 
in Cockspur-street, and is well worth the attention of 
those who admire simple and national subjects naturally 
treated, and who have an eye for colour and bold 
vigorous drawing. The picture is being engraved by 
Atkinson. 

A Poet out AT Ersows.—An old man, wearing 
a shabby summer coat, was yesterday taken before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police on the charge of men- 
dicity. “Whatis your profession?” asked the pre- 
sident. “I ama literary man!” answered the accused 
with great dignity. “Do you live by your profession?” 
“If publishers would print my poetry, I should live as 
well as Beranger and Debraux, of whom I was once the 
friend.” “But if you cannot sell your poetry, how do 
you live?” “I employ myself in my study.” “In 
doing what?” “In mending shoes.” “ But,” con- 
tinued the president, “ what have you to say to the 
charge of mendicity?” “I do not practise mendicity; 
when I meet people who appear to me to possess literary 
judgment, I speak to them of my poetry, and ask them 
to enable me to get it printed.” As, however, it ap- 
peared that the prisoner had received alms, he was, 
after being allowed to recite a few lines of what he 
called his poetry, condemned to a month’s imprisonment. 
—Galignani. 

BonaParte’s Poverty 1N Earty Lirz.—M. 
Thiers, in his “History of the Consulate,” relates 
some very strange and previously unknown particulars 
respecting the early life and penury of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. It appears that after he had obtained a subaltern’s 
commission in the French service, and after he had 
done the state good service by his skill and daring at 
Toulon, he lived for some time in Paris in obscure 
lodgings, and in such extreme poverty that he was 
often without the means of paying ten sous (5d.) for 
his dinner, and frequently without any meal at all. 
He was under [the necessity of borrowing small sums, 
and even worn out clothes, from his acquaintances ! 
He and his brother Louis, afterwards King of Holland, 
had at one time only one coat between them, so the 
brothers could only go out alternately, turn and turn 
about. At this crisis the chief benefactor of the future 
emperor and conqueror, “‘ at whose mighty name the 
world grew pale,’’ was the actor Talma, who often gave 
him food and money. Napoleon’s face, afterwards so 
famed for its classical mould, was, during this period 
of starvation, harsh and angular in its lineaments, 
with projecting cheek bones. His meagre fare 
brought on an unpleasant and unsifftly cutaneous 
disease, of a type so virulent and malignant, that 
it took all the skill and assiduity of his accom- 
plished physician, Corvisart, to expel it after a duration 
of more than ten years. The squalid beggar then, the 
splendid emperor afterwards—the threadbare habili- 
ments, the imperial mantle—the hovel and the palace 
—the meagre food and the gorgeous banquet—the 
friendship of a poor actor, the homage and terror of 
the world—an exile and a prisoner—such are the ups 
and downs of this changeable life, such the lights and 
shadows of the great and mighty. 

Mason-work rn Guiass.—Mr. C. H. Smith find- 
ing some 1}-inch glass slabs, 5 feet by 4 feet, which 
were about to be laid in connexion with pavement at 
St. Katherine’s docks, had not a fair edge to make a 
joint to, sought to have them made square by the 
dealer, and failing in that, successfully squared them 
with the chisel, in the same way as a piece of marble 
would be squared. Slabs might be divided by a plain- 
edged saw.— The Builder. 





THe Crrstat Curtar at Drury-Lane THEA- 
TRE.—The interior of Old Drury was brilliantly fitted 
by Mr. Frederick Gye for Jullien’s masked ball. The 
circle of chandeliers low down and beyond the central 
light, and the garlands of flowers suspended by butter- 
flies, which filled the upper part of the house, produced 
a charming effect. What we have to notice, however, 
4S new in decoration, and it is scarcely possible to go 
anywhere without finding something which may be use- 
fully mentioned to our readers, is the “ crystal curtain,” 
as it was called, which fringed the upper part of the 





proscenium. This was formed wholly of chandelier 
drops, or spangles, with gas in devices behind, and when 
we mention that its width was 42 feet, and that it 
descended 16 feet at the sides and 11 feet in the middle; 


‘it will be seen that it must have swallowed up an enor- 


mous number of them. The ground-work took as 
nearly as possible 100 to the square foot, but adding the 
drapery, lines, tassels, &c., which were formed by other 
layers on the surface, and then the fringe, which was 
represented by a quantity of “lobs,” as they are called, 
commonly used to surround wax-light lustres for chim- 
ney-pieces, the number cannot have been less than 
80,000. It seems that Mr. Gye obtained the greater 
number of them from Bohemia—finding they could be 
had cheaply there—without any precise intention but 
simply with the idea that by different arrangements 
they might be made useful in decoration, and this was 
his first and very successful attempt with them.—T7he 
Builder. 
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[A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orricr. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. ]} 

1292. Marrrace CertTIFicaTeE of Joun Govucu to a HANNAH 
FopEN, between 1790 and 1793. Gough was a 
butcher, and his wife a glover, at Worcester, and 
they were married at some neighbouring church. 

1293, Next-or-Kin of Jonn Suarptes, of Cowhill, Oldham 
(died April 10, 1839), or their representatives, Also 
ELIZABETH KirKuAM, aunt of the deceased. 

1294, WitttAM SHELDON, formerly of Leek, Staffordshire, 
who enlisted in 13th Dragoons, about 1798, in name 
of William Sherradon, and removed to 6th Dragoons 
in 1804, and has not been heard of since 1814 or 1815. 
Entitled to a legacy, by applying within a month. 

1295. Mr. Gorpine, who about ten years since was a shirt 
manufacturer in Cheapside. Something to his advan- 
tage. 

1296. Poticy or INsvtrANcE for 1,0007. in the Law Life 
Assurance Company, dated July 7, 1838, No. 7,468, 
on the life of Mr. William Dickenson, of Palermo. 
It was deposited in the care of Messrs. A. A. Gower, 
Nephews and Co., London, and cannot now be found. 
Reward. 

1297, The Name of the Solicitor who drew the will of Mr. 
JOHN SUMMERSELL, 21, East-lane, Walworth, who 
died June 18, 1849, 

1298. Next-or-Kin of James KEEDWELL, of Barrow, Som- 
erset, gentleman (died in March 1840), or their 
representatives. 

1299, REPRESENTATIVE Or REPRESENTATIVES Of the last sur- 
vivor of the Rev. Taomas Witson, D.D. Rector; 

ROBERT Royps, GEorcE FIELD, JEREMIAH THOMP- 
s0N, THomMAs MiTcHELL, JosepuH Lewis, Isaac 
WI tsurre, JONATHAN TURNER, WILLIAM DIcK- 
ENSON, RopeRT MenpuaM, and Wiiii1am Bonp, all 
inhabitants and parishioners of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook, the trustees named in and appointed by an 
indenture bearing date the 3rd of January, 1773. 

1300. Next-or-Krn of Mrs. Mary Rose, formerly of the Old 
George Inn, Irongate, Derby, and afterwards of Bath. 
Something to their advantage. 

1301. Hems or Herrs-at-Law, and also heirs according to 
the Custom of the Manor of Tottenham, of Rev. 
Davip THomMas Powe LL, of Chestnuts, Tottenham, 
Bachelor of Arts (died in June 1848.) 

1302. Next-or-Krn of Ditto. 

1303. JeEnem1An Brenan, who if now alive would be about 
thirty-five years of age, and who left Dublin as a 
mariner about the year 1837; or Joon REYNOLDs 
Brenan, his brother, who would now be about 
thirty-two years of age, and left Ireland as a mariner 
about 1840; or James BrenaAN, who if alive would 
be about twenty-nine years of age, and who left 
Dublin in 1837, and who were respectively sons of 
James Brenan, of Mabbott-street and Elliott-street, 
Dublin, shipowner and shipbroker, and of Eleanor 
Brenan, otherwise Phelan, his wife, both since 
deceased; or Mr. Joun REYNOLDs, their cousin. 
Something to their advantage. 

1304. Manriace Certiricatrs of BENJAMIN PowELL and 
Miss —— Tuomas. The marriage took place pro- 
bably a little earlier than the year 1770, when the 
husband resided in St. John-street, Clerkenwell. 

1305. An advertisement which appeared in the papers some 
time between 1790 and 1840, respecting property left 
to Joun BRUDENELL and his family, who resided at 
King’s Cliffe, Northampton. Reward. 

1303. Any will, codicil, or other testamentary paper pre- 
pared or executed by Major Rocnzt Megane, K.H, 
who at the time of his death held at the Horse 
Guards the appointment of Deputy Assistant Adju- 

tant-General, and was resident at Ovington-terrace, 
Brompton; Jnformant of any such paper rewarded, 





1307. Proof of the death or present residence of Sopnta 
Deaciz, who has not been heard of since 1847, when 
she left Portsmouth for London on one of her usual 
journeys as a beggar, and is supposed to have died 
in some obscure place without being known. Reward 
of 201. 

1308. Next-or-Kiw of BEtiona SKELTON, a lunatic, who 
died at Bethnal House, Bethnal Green, about the 
26th of June, 1849. 

1309. AseL Brarp, mariner, late an acting master in the 
E. I. C.’s brig Palinurus. Something to his advan. 
tage. 

1310. Mr. Wore, a native of France or Germany, who about 
the year 1846 or 1847 kept a shop in Coventry-street, 
London, for the sale of blacking varnish for books and 
shoes. Something to his advantage. 

1311. Mary Gruss, wife of John Grubb, formerly of Lon- 
don, and supposed to be now residing at Edinburgh. 
Her maiden name was Cooper, and she was a native 
of West Bromwich. 

1312. Herr or Herrs-at-Law and Next-or-Krn of the Rey. 
Joun Prippen, of Fleet-street, London, and Cad. 
dington, Bedford, clerk (died in April 1825.) 

1313. Retavions of SARAH ANN Hart, who emigrated from 
London to New South Wales in 1833. 

1314, James Grirrin, farmer who left Manea, Isle of Ely, 
Cambridge, about three years ago. Svumething to hia, 
advantage; or information of his death rewarded, 

1315, Here or Herrs-at-Law and Next-or-Kin of Lovisa 
LareL, of Grove House, Enfield, Middlesex, and 
Hengar House, Cornwall, widow (died 7th Sep- 
tember, 1847). 

(To be continued.) 














Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


Linpsay.—On the 2ist. December, at the Earl of Craw- 
ford’s, 21, Berkeley-square, the Lady Sarah Lindsay, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 


Brunet.—On the 12th December, at his house, in St. James’s 
Park, Sir Mare Isambart Brunel, Knt., Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur, Vice-President of the Royal Society 
and of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c., in his 81st 
year. 

CorrRrmpeér.—On the 21st. December, at Salston, Ottery St. 
Mary, aged 60, the Right Rev. William Hart Coleridge, D.D., 
Warden of St. Augustin’s College, Canterbury, and late 
Bishop of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. 

Dartron.—On the 9th December, aged ten years, Frances 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of Mr. J. M. Darton, publisher, 
Holborn-hill. 

Hewminc.—At Hammersmith, on the 10th December, in his 
47th year, Mr. Henry Hemming, long known io the public 
as a respectable performer, at the Adelphi and Haymarket 
Theatres. 

LrsL1ze.—On the 9th December at his residence, Juniper- 
hill, Mickleham, Surrey, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry 
Leslie, Bart., late Chaplain to George III., youngest son 
of Jane Elizabeth, Countess of Rothes, and Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Bart., Physician to the Court of George LI. 

Lockr.—On the 20th December, at Southampton, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. Samuel Locke, D.D., formerly chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and many 
years a magistrate for theconnty of Surrey. 

Parpor.—On the 9th December, at his residence, the Shrub- 
bery, Northfleet, Kent, Major Pardoe, aged 71. 

SraPrLeTon.—On the 4th December, at Cromwell-cottage, 
Old Brompton, the Hon. Thomas Stapleton, F.S.A.,F.R.5., 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries, brother of 
the Right Hon. Lord Beaumont, aged 44. 

TyTrLex.—At Malvern, on December 24, Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, the well-known historian of Scotland. By his 
death a literary pension reverts to the Crown. 

Verseyst.—At Brussels, M. Verbeyst, the most celebrated 
book collector in Europe, or perhaps in the world, at au 
advanced age. He had founded a very curious establish- 
ment, consisting of a house of several stories, and as high 
as a church, and disposed so as to contain about 300,000 
volumes, arranged according to their subjects. 

Warxwricat.—Recently, in New South Wales, Mr. Wain- 
wright ;—many years ago known asthe Janus Weather- 
cock of the London Magazine,—and the story of whose 
extraordinary criminal career has been recently revived 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton in his ‘‘ Lucretia,” and by Mr. 
Justice Talfourd in his ‘‘ Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb.’ 


EEE 
Co Correspondents. 


A Subscriber.—Zhanks for the notice of the ¥ 321 Masqué, but 
as the usual admission was not given, Ww: must decline (0 
insert u. 


J.P. Anthony’s Lines are net adapted fe pr ug, 
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aE 
AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.--This Society is about to proceed imme- 
diately to complete registration and the commencement of 
business. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is esta- 
tlished for the Assurance of Property; its object being, by 
the application of the principle of Assurance, to secure to ail 
terminable and uncerts ain interests in Property whatsoever, 
a value equivalent to, or even greater than, freehold, so that 
they shall be equally available for the purposes of sale or of 


It a purposes ultimately to embrace the Assurance of 
Titles that are good holding titles but not marketable titles, so as 
to make them marketable. 

Likewise, the Management of Trusts. 

But it will commence with the Assurance of Property 
alone; the other ~~ branches will not be brought into 
operation without the consent of the Shareholders, given at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 

The following are the branches of business :— 


1. Assurance of Leaseholds. 

At present the purchaser of a leasehold loses both his 
purchase-money and his house or estate at the expiration 
of hislease. In the market, it is slow of sale, and always 
commands less than its real value, and it is very difficult 
to procure a mortgage uponit. So, persons who take pro- 
perty on repairing leascs seldom provide a fund for the 
repairs required on quitting, and are often involved in ruin 
by the demand. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is de- 
signed to provide a remedy for this. On payment of a small 
annual premium, the Socicty will secure to the leaseholder 
the repayment of his capital at the expiration of his lease, 
or the sum required for repairs. Combined with such a 
policy of insurance, a leasehold will be as marketable and 
as mortgageable as any freehold, or even more so, for its 
value will be certain under any circumstances. To illustrate 
the working of this, it may be stated that, to assure the re- 
payment of a purchase-money of 2,000/. at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-four years, the annual premium to be paid 
will be only 3/. 8s. 6d. 

1. Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are frequently seriously embarrassed by the 
payment of fines, heriots, and admissions on deaths and 
renewals, The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will insure the sums necessary to meet these. 

8. Assurance of Lifeholds. 

All property held on lives it will assure in like manner, so 
that, on the dropping of the life, the sum required for 
renewal, or the value of the property lost, will be paid to 
the Assurer. 


4. AssURANCE AGAINST ANY CONTINGENCY. 

Property or life may be assured against any other con- 
tingency capable of being estimated, for the security of 
individuals and families. 

The Society will commence with the above branches of 
business alone : but, as soon as it shall be deemed desirable, 
and the Shareholders at a special general meeting agree to 
do so, it will proceed to 








5. The Assurance of Titles. 

It is estimated that there are many millions’ worth of 
property in the United Kingdom unmarketable by reason of 
some technical defects in title, and which yet have good 
holding titles. These may all be made marketable and more 
valuable than other properties, by means of an Assurance of 
Title, which may be effected with great benefit to the com- 
munity and with large profits to the Society. 

6. The Management of Trusts. 

The experience of every Lawyer, and almost of every in- 
dividual, must have shown him the difficulty which is 
experienced in finding responsible Trustees and Executors, 
and everywhere are to be seen families ruined and creditors 
losing their debts through the defaults or dishonesty of 
Trustees, besides the responsibilities and risk that attach to 
the office making men daily more reluctant to undertake it. 
It is believed that the difficulty may be completely met by a 
respectable and responsible Society undertaking the manage- 
ment of Trusts, being paid by a small per-centage on the 
fund, as are the Official Assignees in Bankruptcy, and that 
thousands would more gladly commit their properties to the 
care of such a Society than to individuals of whose responsi- 
bility they cannot be assured. The moneys of the Trust 
funds to be invested in Government Securities. 

The Collection and Guarantee of Rents. 

This is to provide for Landlords a more secure and g¢atis- 
factory mode of collecting their rents than by the present 
machinery of House and Estate Agents, and to accompany it 
with a guarantee for the amount in the nature of an insurance. 





, Such are the purposes of the Law Property AssURANCE 
Socrery. 

Although the application of the principle is novel, there is 
about it nothing speculative or uneertain. Its caleulations 
can be made with the most minute accuracy, and its profits 
are certain. 

Division of Profits. 

Of those profits four-yifths, or eighty per cent., will be divi- 
ded among the policy-holders on the participating seale ; 
So that, on the expiration of his lease or lifehold, the party 
assured will not only receive back his purchase-money, but 
a good deal more, in the form of bonuses arising out of the 
division of profits. 


Agents 
will be appointed in every district of the Country to conduct 
the general business of the Society; but every respectable 
ttorney may transact his business directly wi the Society, 
9d will be entitled to the same commission, viz. 10 per cent. 





on the first year’s premium, and 5 per cent. on all subsequent 
ones. 

To increase the responsibility of the Agents, they will be 
required to take an inte rest in the Society by holding at least 
ten shares, and insuring either their lives or property to the 
amount of 2007. at least. 

To reduce to the lowest amount the capital required, until 
the income justifies a larger expenditure, it is proposed to 
commence business in as inexpensive manner as possible, 
with the smallest possible establishment, the Directors not 
to exceed seven in number, and neither the Manager, the 
Directors, nor the Secretary to receive any payment or 
salary until the income of the Society is sufficient to meet 
its expenses. 

And, as the best guarantee for good faith, the Law Tues, 
with which the plan of the Society has originated, and by 
which it is established, undertakes, at its own charge, all the 
preliminary expenses, to be repaid only when the Society is 
actually in operation, and has funds for the purpose. So 
that persons taking shares in it are guaranteed that if, 
through any possible mischance, the Society should not pro- 
ceed to business, the deposits paid upon the shares they 
subscribe will be returned in full. Probably not more than 
10s. per share will be called for; and certainly not more 
than W. in the whole, and not more than 10s. per share at 
one time, or at a less interval than three months. 

APPLICATIONS for SHAREs in the usual form are to be 
addressed for the present to “THE PRCMOTERS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” at the Law 
Times Orricr, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 





























CUTTA PERCHA TUBING 














(f UttA PERCHA COMPANY, 


, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hotels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
en ullions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pes 4 Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-p ts, J Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s We or rks, Wharf- ‘road, "City- 
road, London, and sold by ‘their wholesale dealers in town 

or country 











TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 
i OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE OF ASTHMA. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Mackie, a respectable 
Quaker, dated Creenagh, near Lougha, Ireand, da ted 
September ith, 1848. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

RESPECTED Frienp,—Thy excellent Pills oa effectually 
cured me of an Asthma, which afflicted me for three years 
to such an extent, that 1 was obliged to walk my room at 
night for air, afraid of being suffocated if I went to bed by 
cough and phlegm. Besides taking the Pills, [rubbed plenty 
of thy Ointment into my chest night and morning 

(Signed) BENJAMIN MACKIE, 
CURE OF A DEBILITATED CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Mate, a Storekeeper, of Gundagai, New South Wales‘ 
had been for some time in a most delicate state of health: 
his constitution was so debilitated that his death was shortly 
looked upon by himself and friends as certain; but as a 
forlorn hope, he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, which 
had an immediate and surprising effect upon his system, 
and the resylt was to restore him in a few weeks to perfect 
health and strength, to the surprise of all who knew him. 
He considered his ease so extraordinary that he, in gratitude, 
sent it for publication, to the Sydney Morning Herad, in 
which paper it appeared on the 2nd January, 1848. A few 
poses of the pills will quickly rally the energies of both body 
and mind, when other medicines have failed. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hotnoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—Ils. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s, each Box, There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each ba 





SIMPLE TREATMENT will effect 


a cure when every other means have failed.—Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, chronic 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references can be given.—Letters for full 
particulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNEY, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
hours from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B.—This treatment is 
carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 





THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
— 
Ts ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, and 
safety, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8, 10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom. 








ENTAL SURGER Y— 

BEAUTIFUL TEETH.—Mr. EDWARD GAVIN, 
SurGeon-DENTIST, 33, Seuthampton Street, Strand, con- 
tinues to perform every operation connected with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth ; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unnecese 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s. ; a complete set of Teeth, 5/. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
invented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with a 
valuable mineral eement which does not discolour, and 
effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth firm 
and as useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 





ARPETS.— ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecue 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this : sscrip=- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, be uty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 


The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the latest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoat- 
ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up- 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts; RUSTIC and WIDE- 
AWAKE HATS. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 





Under the Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority of the 
Fac 


K FATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs, in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which cough is the most posie 
tive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
Keatina’s Couch Lozencgs are free from every deleterious 
ingredient, they may therefore be taken at all times by the 
most delicate female and by the youngest child, while the 
Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to voeal exertion, and consequently a powerful 
auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciati on.—Pre- 
pared and sold in boxes, ls. 1$d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Retail by all 
druggists, &. 
“St. Panl’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849, 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
They have afforded me relief on sveral occasions when scarcely 
able to sing trom the effects of Catarrh. Ilhink they would 


be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 
T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANCIS, 
Vice Choral. 


To Mr. KEATING, 
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MR YEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


x, 
Now ready at every Library, 


LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


Il. 
NEW WORK BY G. P. R. JAMES, 
In 3 vols. (now ready), 


SCENES OF 
“Tt was a happy thought to group together some of these darker pages of history, 

We learn best to enjoy the state of things under which we live.”—New Monthly. 
“These are the compositions in which the author excels, combining historical information with critical acumen. 

tragical descriptions are full of force—the entire work is worthy of the author’s great popularity.—Literary Gazette. 





THE 
ESQ, 
HISTORY. 


The contrast cleanses the heart 


The 


DARK 


III. 
In 3 vols. (now ready), 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


“Mr. Torr’s pictures of rural scenes are charming and life-like as the farm-yard of Moreland, but elevated and refined 
by an accomplished taste.’’--Court Journal. 
“Tn all his pages there is a honest, cordial, healthy English morality. The novel merits perusal.’”’—Morning Herald. 
“This novel possesses a merit to which few of the present day even pretend—its story is exceedingly well constructed.” 
—Atlas. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. (new ready), 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 
“ Tt may serve as the description of most men’s experience in travelling the journey of life.’’--Gloucester Standard. 
Vv. 
In 2 vols. (now ready), 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


VI. 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS TALE, Price 5s., 
CHRISTMAS SHADOW S. 
A TALE OF THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 
“ The way in which it is worked out is worthy of Dickens in his happiest moments—the scenes are graphic and life-like, 
and there are touches of deep pathos and strokes of humour which bespeak a master hand.”—Gloucester Standard. 


VII. 
In 3 vols. (now ready), 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
Author of “My Sister Minnie,” “Georgina Hammond,” &c 
VIII. 
In 2 vols. (now ready), 
LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
By MISS H. M. RATHBONE. 
Ix, 
In 3 vols. (just reacy), 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D., Author of ‘‘Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


By the 


Early in January, 
COURTSHIP WEDLOCK. 
A Novel, by the Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” ‘‘ The Jilt,” ‘“‘The Managing Man,” “ Life of a Beauty,” &c. 
eas 
In January, 


THE FOREST AND THE FORTRESS. 


A Novel, by the Author of “The Ransom,” &e. 


XII. 
Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
“The subject of this fiction is the prodigality and speculative m inia of our day—the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. 
Hudson being the principal persons, although a great many other public notables are introduced into the story. There is 


smartness in the writing, and pungency in hitting off the palpable public traits of public men. The best thing of this kind 
is a sketch of Disraeli. — Spe ctator. 


““*The Golden Calf’ is a general attack upon all persons who have rendered their names well known by railway enter- 
prise and speculations. There is no mist: iking the name of any one of them. It will excite a sensation in drawing-rooms, 
in counting-houses, and in circulating libraries.” —Morning Herald. 

XIII. 
A Second Edition, D 3 vols. 


THE DMAN. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
yy 
vols. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


By Mrs. LOUDON. 
** A most amusing book.”’—Atheneum. 
XV, 
Vols. T. and IT. 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 


XVI. 
Second Edition, in 4to., 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 


Dlustrated by fifty-four subjects by Scharf. 
T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





Just published, price 6s. 


vr r TO y + 
LEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS 
_4 in the Art of Illumination and Missal Painting on 
Vellum, with illustrations for copying for the Student. Dedi- 
cated to the Lady Augusta Cadogan. By D. DE LARA, 


ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand; R. ACKERMANN, Regent- 
Street. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Just ready, in a handsome super-royal 8yo. volume, 


Price 16s., cloth gilt. 
HE NILE BOAT ; or, Glimpses of 
the Land of Revel. 


Tlustrated by Thirty-Five ~— 
Engravings and Maps; also, numerous Wood-cuts. By V 
H. Bartiert, author of “« Forty Days in the Desert, Mi 
“ Walks about Jerusalem,” &c. 


London : ArTuuR Hatt, Virtue, & Co. 25, Paternoster- row 





Third Edition, in Seven Vols., 8vo., price 3/7. 13s. 6d. boards. 


| i ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 

Accession of George III. to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria, 1760 to 1837. By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. Uniform with the various Editions 
of Hume and Smollett, to which it forms a continuation to 
the present time. 


London: Grorcr BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


Y , T T a 

NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 

N ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES 
IN THE WEST until 1519, and of Voyages to and 
along the Atlantic Coast of North America, from 1520 to 157 
Prepared for the Virginia Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety. By CONWAY ROBINSON, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and published by the Society. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE AND ART, with the Biography and Correspondence 
of Eminent Philologists. By Profs. SEARS, EDWARDS, and 
FELTON. New Edition, post 8vo. handsomely printed and 


bound, price 9s. 
A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
By THOMAS BALDWIN ; assisted by several 


GAZETEER. 

other Gentlemen; with an Appendix and Supplement. 

Thick post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6. 

CONVERSATIONS with GOETHE 

IN THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE, from the German 

of Eckermann, by 8S. M. FULLER. Post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 
“A most delightful work that will instruct as well as 

amuse.”’—Providence Herald. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GER- 
MANY. By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. With numerous 
highly-finished Portraits. 1 vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, price 24s. 

*,* A Series of Biographical and Critical Notices. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
of the BIBLE. By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN. Illustrated 
by Maps, from the Latest and most Authentic Sources, of 
various Countries mentioned in the Scripture. Thick post 
8vo. half-bound, price &s. 


LOWELL LECTURES on the AP- 
PLICATION of the METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL 
SCIENCE to the EVIDENCES of RELIGION. By FRAN- 
CIS BOWEN. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 

THE PERSON and WORK of 
CHRIST. By ERNEST SARTORIUS, D. D., General Super- 
intendent and Consistorial Director at Konigsberg, Prussia. 
Translated by Rev. OAKMAN S. STEARNS, A.M. Royal 
18mo. cloth, price 3s. 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST MISSIONS, in ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE, and NORTH 
AMERICA. By WILLIAM GAMMELL, A.M., Professor in 
Brown University. With Maps and Appendix. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

DISCOURSES on the CHRISTIAN 
SPIRIT and LIFE. By C. A. BARTOL, Minister of West 
Church, Boston. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 





PERIODICALS. 
SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL (No. 24), 
for NOVEMBER. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA (No. 
New Series), for NOVEMBER. 6s. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANACK 
and REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1850. 


24, 
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Lonpon :—Printed and Published by 


of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West. 
minster, on Tuesday, the Ist day of January, 1850, 








